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WYETH 
HEALTH TOPICS 


PINK-EYE STRIKES FAST 


An 


TRIBIOTIC OINTMENT 
BRINGS FAST RECOVERY! 


Pink-eye, or infectious keratitis, has two 
unwelcome characteristics: sudden onset and 
rapid spread throughout a herd. 

TRIBIOTIC® OINTMENT has an exclusive, 
triple-action formula for fast recovery from 
pink-eye. Its three antibiotics (100,000 units 
penicillin, 50 mg. dihydrostreptomycin sul- 
fate, 5000 units bacitracin) mean effective 
therapy against a very wide range of causa- 
tive organisms. Its special spreading base 
insures complete coverage of the eye surface 
thus promoting rapid healing. 

Completely aside from its actions against 
pink-eye, TRIBIOTIC OINTMENT also enjoys 
wide-spread use in mastitis, where its unique 
ability to reach all areas of the infected 
quarter has proven of great advantage. 

TRIBIOTIC is available in handy squeeze 
tubes with plastic nozzle, 3.75 Gm. per tube. 


PROMPT RETURN TO FEED 
ESSENTIAL AFTER 
AIR SAC INFECTION 


The most serious effect of air sac infection 
(or CRD) is one of economy; birds with air 
sac infection exhibit marked reduction in 
food intake. Weight gains, therefore, are 
slower and more expensive. 


BICILLIN -SM puts birds back on 


feed fast. And because it remains in birds four 
times longer than ordinary penicillin, it keeps 
them on feed, minimizing relapses and rein- 
fections. BICILLIN-SM contains long-acting 
bicillin and dihydrostreptomycin—for effect 
against both the primary air sac infection 
and against secondary bacterial infections. 

It has no oil to delay marketing or down- 
grade carcasses. 

BIcILLIN-SM comes in bottles of 500 ce. 
It’s tailor-made against air sac infection! 


DOUBLE-ACTION AGAINST 
WINTERTIME PNEUMONIA 


OUTBREAKS 
WITH ONE SHOT! 


While there are many predispos- 
ing factors contributing to the in- 
cidence of pneumonia, certainly | levels and benzathine penicillin G 
exposure to harsh winter weather | for prolonged levels (/asting up to 
is one of the most prevalent. The | five days), provides both effects in 
sudden temperature changes of | a single dose. 
winter—snow, cold rains and high 
winds—all combine to increase 
sharply the incidence of this disease. 

Because the onset of pneumonia 
is sudden and because its treatment | appreciated. 
should be continued for at least | jection BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
four days, truly effective therapy | is also ideally suited for treatment 
must combine both high initial | 


| of shipping fever, foot rot and 
action navel ill. It is available in 10 and 


50 ec. vials (300,000 units per ec.), 
INJECTION BICILLIN in lee. TUBEX® sterile needle units 
FORTIFIED 


(600,000 units per cc.), and in 4 ce. 
meets these requirements exactly. 


The combination of procaine peni- 
cillin G for high, immediate blood 


To many farmers, harassed by 
wintertime health measures, this 
one-shot convenience of INJECTION 
BICILLIN® FORTIFIED is readily 


disposable syringes (2,400,000 
units each). 


To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 


RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 


Proved Safest! 
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DRIVE THE DYNAMIC 
NEW D-SERIES TRACTORS 


Discover for yourself what 

this completely new concept in 
tractor design can mean on your 
farm—now and in the future 
You have never known power 
like this before! 


The Big D-17 has an all-new PowER-CRATER 
engine —or a new 6-cylinder diesel—both in the 
50-hp class. You shift on-the-go in two ranges with 
the exclusive new Power Director...the “Big 
Stick.’”’ Eight speeds... and live PTO! 

All this... plus more working weight with the 


| 


D-17 Tractor knifes down through hardpan with 11- aaah chisel 
cultivator—one of a complete line of heavy-duty deep tillage tools. 
Similar equipment also available for the D-14 Tractor. 


ALLUIS-CHALMERS FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


automatic hydraulic TRACTION BoosTER system 
and big implements. With the fully mounted, 
4-bottom plow, or the 5-bottom plow with remote 
ram and transport wheel, you get earth-gripping 
traction equal to that of tractors weighing up to 
7,500 pounds. 

In the 35-hp class, the 3-plow D-i4 Tractor has 
all of the new features and Low-Line, High-Crop 
design found in the larger D-17. 

With any of the new, matched, big-capacity 
Allis-Chalmers implements, you can cover extra 
acres each day .. . and save time, fuel and dollars 
Make today your ‘‘D”’ day. See your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer for a demonstration drive. 


NEW TRACTION BOOSTER system 
with simplified control. 


NEW Roll-Shift 
front axle. 


NEW Power Director— 
shift to high or low 
range ... on-the-go. 


NEW easy-ride seat, adjust- 
able for operator weight and 
height. Reduces fatigue. 


PLUS SNAP-COUPLER hitch and Power- Shift 
rear wheels. Power Steering if you want it. 


TRACTION BOOSTER, SNAP-COUPLER and POWER-CRATER 
are Allis-Chalmers trade k 
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JASPER TWEED | 


“Jasper refuses to give in to certain cus- 
toms of modern living.” 


Coming Events 


January 6-8—-61st Annual Convention, 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

January 8-10 — Northeastern Weed 
Control Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

January 10-11—Hampshire Meat Hog 
Conference, El Dorado, Ark. 

January 13-14—20th Annual Meeting 
of the National Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

January 13-15—Second Meeting of the 
Weed Society of America, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. 

January 21-22—Tenth Annual Pesti- 
cide School, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 

January 25-February 1— Longhorn 
Recreation Laboratory, Kerrville, Tex. 

February 7-16—San Antonio Stock 
Show & Rodeo, San Antenio, Tex. 

March 12—13th Distillers Feed Con- 
ference, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

March 20-21 The University of 
Maryland Nutrition Conference, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

June 22-25—5lst Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Santa Barbara Campus, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. 

July 26-29 — National Audio-Visual 
Association Convention, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. 
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In the mountains around 
Nicktown, Pa., this ma- 
chine was used to plow 
in a cable that brought 
telephone service to 232 


farm families. 


1957...another bumper year for 


During 1957, 320,000 telephones were 
added in Bell System rural areas, bringing the 
total to a million in the last three years. That's 
a lot of new telephones, but their real value 


cannot be figured in numbers. 


To the farm businessman, carrying the re- 
sponsibility of a complex modern farm, the tele- 
phone is a direct line to the folks he depends on 


for supplies, financing and information. 


Every year the telephone is adding profits to 
farm living—profits in dollars and human values. 
Thousands of Bell people—managers, linemen, 
operators, servicemen—work around the clock 


to bring a bigger life to the farm. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Grady Hardin, Super 


Hattiesbur g, Mis 
dairyman Burris 


one of 25,000 


that Grady has helped t 


get telephones 


Cowman Joe Tucke 


Bowring, Okla 


trict telephone mar 
Dick Hildebrand how 


telephone helps him cx 


tact buyers in lowa 


York and Texas 


as folks in town, with 


losing any working t 


a 
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AGRICULTURE 


Scientific Groups to Explore Unknown 


Everyone, it seems, is getting in on the move toward 
more scientific advancement that has been spurred on 
by space sattellites. The USDA has joined the group by 
announcing that it is sponsoring special pioneering re- 
search groups to explore the scientific unknown beyond 
the present limits of knowledge. These research groups, 
which are predicted to encourage a freer play of genius 
in agricultural research, will delve into the mysteries 
not concerned with the solution of immediate agri- 
cultural problems. 


Researchers are Studying Diets for Insects 


Plant breeders may soon have new information 
to use in developing insect resistant crop varieties. 
This information is expected to come from a study 
by the Agricultural Research Service into the 
nutritional needs of destructive pests. These studies 
could also lead to methods of feeding chemicals 
into plants to repel insects. Already these re- 
searchers have learned exactly what the nutritional 
requirements of some insects are. 


Fat-Fed Chickens Have Good Flavor 


Taste tests have proven that fat-fed chickens tickle 
the palate about the same as their cousins on a diet of 
lean. The truth is, one group of tasters found the fat- 
fed chickens more tasty than the birds fed on a diet with- 
out fat. In this test, one group of birds got a diet with 
26 percent added fat while the control group got the 
same ration without added fat. Then it seems that poul- 
trymen who add fat to their poultry rations for faster 
gains need not worry about off-flavor in their product. 


Good Use for Sawdust 


Spoiled silage is a problem that plagues farm- 
ers all across the country. However, much of 
this loss can be eliminated with a sawdust cover, 
say South Carolina Experiment Station research- 
ers. Their tests proved that the amount of silage 
saved by putting on sawdust silo covers paid sev- 
eral-fold for the material and labor required. This 
experiment, with both upright and trench silos, 
included felt paper between the silage and sawdust 
cover. 


Research Brings New Milk Market 


A break-through by dairy marketing researchers may 
prove the importance such research can have on the 
farm surplus problem. These USDA workers have come 
up with a sugar-preserved dairy cream that keeps well, 
unrefrigerated, on store shelves. The manufacturing 
process is simple, and it produces a sweetened cream 
product with 40 percent butterfat, additional non-fat 
milk solids, and sugar in sufficient concentration to 
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preserve it at room temperature for at least six months. 
This will open new markets for milk products. 


Chickens Bleed Better After Gassing 


The Agricultural Marketing Service has recently 
completed tests which prove that carbon dioxide 
before slaughter causes faster and more complete 
bleeding of chickens. The AMS researchers found 
that gassed birds lost much more blood during the 
first 30-second period than those slaughtered with- 
out gassing. 


Pail-Kicking Cows Under Control 


Here’s a development that could have prevented the 
damaging kick by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow that started the 
great Chicago fire. Word from an American chemical 
company indicates their tranquilizer may bring an end 
to belligerent cows kicking over milk pails. Called 
Trilafon, this material is being used to calm down first- 


calf heifers being milked for the first time. 


Grange Calls for Collective Bargaining 


The National Grange favors collective bargain- 
ing by farmers to obtain reasonable prices and a 
fair share of the national income. Grange spokes- 
men said farmers, as buyers, are at the mercy of 
business and labor. And as sellers, they are at 
the mercy of processors, handlers, and consumers. 


Another Reason for Cover Crops 


Winter cover crops may be more of a blessing than we 
have previously suspected. Recent findings at the Belts- 
ville Research Center show a new role of those soil- 
protecting crops. Not only do winter cover crops re- 
claim lost plant nutrients, provide organic matter, and 
prevent erosion, but they also play an important part 
in maintaining a granular soil structure. They help pre- 
vent damage to soil structure by repeated freezings and 
thawings and help maintain large populations of earth- 
boring organisms. 


Good News for Sheep Producers 


According to the Wool Bureau, permanent pleats 
for women’s wool skirts and permanent creases for 
men’s wool trousers have already been made. They 
predict that the details on factory application of 
these processes will soon be generally available. 
What’s more, they say the wool suit you wear in 
the future may be completely washable. Continu- 
ing with good news to sheep producers, they say 
that this wool will be spot resistant, moth resistant, 
and wrinkle resistant. These improved wool 
fabrics will help meet the competition from syn- 
thetic materials —End 
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News from 
Merck: 


Penicillin-Streptomycin Vitamin Mixture 


— 


for Drinking Water Medication SESE 
with the PLUS of 


PYRIDOXINE 


KEEPS YOUR BIRDS ON FEED... 
KEEPS YOUR PROFITS UP! 


Off feed means trouble. Just a few days off feed in your 
flocks, and your profit picture begins to dim. Even worse, a 
drop in feed consumption may forecast a costly outbreak of 
disease. When your flocks go off feed because of stress—or 
any other reason—FLOXAID in the drinking water goes to 
work almost immediately to offset these hazards. 


FLOXAID protects with high levels of 7 vitamins and 2 anti- 
biotics, both penicillin and streptomycin, not just one. 


FLOXAID stimulates appetites—helps get flocks back on feed 
with negligible setbacks in weight gains or production (even 
during outbreaks of C.R.D., Bluecomb, Nonspecific Infec- 
tious Enteritis and Infectious Sinusitis) and...FLOXxAID 
has the plus of Pyridoxine. 


FLOXAID is a product of Merck and, as you would expect, it 
has the Merck Margin of Surety. For it is the only such 
product containing pyridoxine (Vitamin B.)—a recognized 
“key” vitamin during times of stress. 


*Trademark 


Merck & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Division, 
Rahway, N. J. 


©Merck & Co., Inc.) 


One tablespoon goes a 
long way to protect 
fc 


ock health nerease 


your poultry prof 


Stressors such as debeaking, hormonizing, vaccinating, mov- 
ing or extremes in the weather cannot be avoided, but now 
they can be checkmated. 


So, whenever stress is anticipated, add FLoOxAID to drink- 
ing water supplies for 3 days before and for 7-10 days 
following the stress conditions. This simple, inexpensive 
step will protect flock health—keep them on feed—and will 


help increase your poultry profits at a cost you will find is 
negligible. 


Do This to Reduce Brooding Death Losses the First 14 Days 


The first two weeks are when death losses are highest. And 
no wonder. Moving, uneven brooder house temperatures, and 
reactions to vaccination, these and other stress conditions 
tend to increase early mortality. And, remember, when chicks 
or poults are off feed, they are not getting the vitamin-anti- 
biotic protection that’s in today’s good feeds. 

So give FLOXAID in the drinking water for the first two 
weeks of brooding and help get your chicks off to a fast, 
healthy start. 

FLOXAID, in convenient %-lb. and 5-lb. sizes, is available 
wherever poultry health products are sold. Completely dis- 
persible—does not clog automatic waterers. 


MERCK 


POULTRY HEALTH PRODUCTS 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Farm Legislation in 58 
Most Congressmen now 
returning to Washington 
for the start of the new 
session, Jan. 7, think it will 
be a_ slow year for farm 
legislation. But is that bad? 


Some think not. The ranking 
GOP member of the Senate Ag 
committee, George Aiken, says, 
“We don’t give the farmer a 
chance to find out what is in a 
program and to adapt himself to 
it before we start changing the 
signals.” 

It should be remembered that 
Mr. Aiken is from Vermont 
where it is considered important 
to have “cheap-feed.” Of this 
there is now a-plenty and North- 
astern folks naturally are in- 
clined to keep it that way. 

Others think that “drastic” 
action is required clear across 
the farm front. Midwestern 
Republicans, for instance, don’t 
fancy the prospect that hog 
prices may fall down around 
their ears next fall at the very 
time they are exhorting farmers 
to keep them in office. 


What's Ahead in °58? 
What can you expect in 
the New Year? Here is the 
consensus of views we get 


on that question from law- 


makers, officials, and farm 
leaders: 
PRICING. USDA will per- 


sist in driving for lower price 
supports under “basics”, but 
Congress won’t listen. The de- 
partment will probably buy 
pork as hog prices decline and 
election jitters mount. There 
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By Jay Richter 
Agricultural Ser 


Washington, DA 


also will be heavy pressure for 
direct government purchase of 
live hogs. Mr. Benson would 
resist this, but a new Secretary 
might well agree to buy. 

FARM BUDGET. It will be 
cut little, if any, for the new 
fiscal year starting next July 1. 
The most important reductions, 
even if approved by an election- 
conscious Congress, could not be 
effected until after 1958. Spend- 
ing on exports will go on at a 
high level. To continue selling 
our surpluses abroad for foreign 
currencies, the Administration 
probably will ask and get an- 
other $1 and a half billion. That 
would be a half-billion more than 
is being spent on the program 
in the current fiscal vear. 

COMMODITY PROGRAMS. 
There will be considerable pres- 
sure from the Grange and the 
National Conference of Com- 
modity Organizations for (1) a 
“self-help” dairy program, (2) 
a domestic parity or “two-price” 
program for wheat, and (3) 
direct government payments to 
support cotton as is now being 
done with wool. The Adminis- 
tration opposes all three of these 
proposals, but each one has at 
least an outside chance’ for 
passage, 


New Year’s Resolution 

A favorite but fruitless pas- 
time of Washington writers, if 
you will overlook a_ personal 
note, is the prediction of the 
political demise of cabinet offi- 
cers and other high officials. 


That particular form of pun- 
ditry—to which this 
spondent confesses guilt —is 
fruitless if not downright fool- 
ish. We therefore make a firm 
resolution; namely to cease and 
desist from such business in the 
New Year. 

Incidentally, it now appears 


corre- 


that Mr. Benson will resign soon 
unless it is decided he will stay. 
Keep Cart Behind Horse 
In our concern to train 
scientists and enginee? 
Land Grant colle leade) 
are warning, let's not put 
the cart before the horse. 
The college leade helieve 
the first job is to yuild up 
faculty budget and faeil- 


ities, 


“A big federal scholarship 
program won’t do much good 
until we have the instruction 
and equipment to do the job,” 
BFM is told by Russell I. Thack- 
rey, executive director of the 
Land Grant association. “Our 
colleges, especially in the North- 
east, are turning away thou- 
sands of willing and able stu- 
dents for lack of facilities and 
capable teaching.”’ 

The sputniks, meantime, have 
brought down a rain of urgent 
recommendations. We must 
“make clear to young people and 
parents,” says a special Presi- 
dent’s commission, “the chal- 
lenges and opportunities in sci- 
entific and engineering careers.” 

A federal program of direct 
aid to states to increase salaries 
of high school science and math 
teachers is proposed by the U.S. 
Office of Education. Approval of 
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this idea by Congress, critics 
charge, could really catapult bu- 
reaucracy into the classroom. 

Of course, federal assistance 
is already a fact of life in voca- 
tional training, including agqri- 
culture. More of the same is 
probably on the way. 

Chances for the area voca- 
tional school bill are much im- 
proved by the sputnik scare, 
educators agree. The idea is to 
develop federal-state financed 
vocational training programs 
“of less than college level’ in 
agriculture and other subjects, 
says M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association. 

The AVA proposed and is the 
principal sponsor of the legisla- 
tion. 


More of the Same 

Economic outlook for farmers 
in 1958 is for more of the same, 
according to most of Washing- 
ton’s official forecasters. They 
believe that gross income may 
be some higher than in °57, but 
that agriculture’s total net will 
be held down by higher costs. 
Net income of individual farm- 
ers, however, may improve a bit. 
One reason is that the decline in 
farms and farmers is expected 
to continue; another, that farm- 
ers are expected to earn more 
from off-farm work. 


There Are Many Ways 
Individual and local initiative 
are being stressed by federal 
officials as the indispensable in- 
gredient in the recipe for suc- 
cess of the Rural Development 
Program. RDP boss, Harry J. 
Reed, recently provided a color- 
ful example. He told about a 
farmer who stocked some of his 
fields with pheasants, then 
charged a fee to hunters. 
(Anybody who didn’t get a 
bird, by the way, was given one 
from the farmer’s home freezer.) 


The Washington office of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council has moved to 
new quarters in Room 502 of the Ring 
Building at 1200 18th St. N.W. 


Not in actual acres. But in 
livestock and profit capacity, 
HArRVESTORE farms ARE bigger. 

®@ Bigger in livestock capacity 

® Bigger in feed production 

@ Bigger in profit potential 
Because: HARVESTORE Vertical 
Farming makes possible an en- 
tirely new economy on the farm. 


Built around sealed, oxygen-free 
storage, the HARVESTORE elimi- 
nates most losses of haymaking, 
pasturing or green chop feeding 
... multiplies the feeding value 
of oats...makes possible the 
storing and feeding of high-mois- 


Through research better way 


O.Smith 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
Kankakee, Illinois 


ture corn for lower-cost 

But HARVESTORE does 
than provide better feed. 
a better way of farming é 
inating conventional hay h 
dling methods and awkward m« 
storage. The exclusive bottor 
unloader makes possible conver 
ient mechanical feeding. But 
above all, the HARVESTORE meal! 
greater net profits. 

For the complete facts on 
the HARVESTORE increases 
stock carrying capacity 
farm... boosts income potential 
...- mail the coupon today. 


A. O. SMITH CORP. 
Dept. BF-18, Kankakee, 
Please send me the free 


HARVESTORE Farm Profit 
and Haylage information 


Name 
Town 


County 
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By Gerald MeKay 
Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


Office Call Communications 


You can get your points across in 
an office interview more effectively if 
you'll remember these things: 

> Make the visitor feel that he is 
welcome (Your secretary can help 
with this). 

Let him know that his problem is 

important even though to you it 

may be trivial. 

> Give him time to explain his 
problem completely. 

> Suggest other sources of help 

which are available to him. 

Let him feel that you have plenty 

of time to help him. 

Show photos or slides to illustrate 

your points. 

> Give him some material to take 

home for further reference and 

study. 

Set a time when you can visit his 

farm (if you think a visit is feasi- 

ble). 

Try to give him the feeling that 

he has made some progress in the 

interview. 


v 


Ww 


What Are These Visuals? 


Filmstrip, film clip, slidefilm, lan- 
tern slide, miniature slide—all these 
names, and more, too, identify mate- 
rials that transmit ideas. Ironically 
enough, the words themselves are 
often confusing although they de- 
scribe materials that clarify. 

The confusion results partly from 
members of the trade who use a 
variety of terms, and partly from 
teachers themselves who have not 
agreed on a common terminology. 

Briefly, “filmstrip” is the most com- 
mon term applied to a series of dif- 
ferent pictures on 35 mm. film. “Slide- 
film,” “stripfilm” and a few trade 
names refer to the same thing. 

A “film clip” is a short piece of a 
motion picture film, usually 16 mm., 
that tells a brief story. Film clips 
generally run from ten seconds to a 
few minutes. Film clips are used 
principally on television programs. 

A “miniature slide” is two inches 
square including the mount. The 
picture itself is made on 35 mm. film. 

“Lantern slide” is the older term 
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COMMUNICATION METHODS 


to ‘help ag leaders get farm people to accept new ideas 


used to designate any slide that can 
be projected. The size may vary. 


Aim At Specific Audiences 


A motion picture planned for sev- 
eral audiences is often a waste of time 
and money. So is a set of slides, radio 
broadcast or newspaper story if it is 
intended to influence the thinking of 
a large number of groups. 

Material prepared for several audi- 
ences and acceptable to all must be 
so broad that it frequently becomes 
very shallow. 

Your audience may be fruit grow- 
ers, wheat farmers, homemakers, 4-H 
Club members, or poultry raisers. 
The people you want to reach may be 
urban or rural. They may be well 
educated or at the low end of the 
scale. 

One type of presentation and sub- 
ject matter almost certainly will in- 
terest only a limited number of 
groups—perhaps only one. The more 
technical the subject matter, the more 
limited the audience will be. 

It is better to aim directly at the 
audience you want to reach and pay 
little attention to others. 


Illustrate Your Articles 


Picture magazines, motion picture 
theaters and television have made 


PIE CHART—Don Schild, visual aids 
specialist with the Federal Extension 
Service, demonstrates a movable pie chart. 
It can be used to show parts of a whole 
in any number of fields. 


people increasingly picture-minded. 
Principles that made these media suc- 
cessful also apply to the information 
work of agricultural leaders. Here 
are a few suggestions you may use: 

> First, collect all data needed to 
tell the story. Select and sort data 
into related groups, and write the 
story in outline form 

>From the outline, pick visual 
media that will be practical. Remem- 
ber that there are a number of graphic 
solutions to each problem 

> Use a story board, drawing a 
sketch that illustrates each idea or the 
technique you will use to illustrate it. 

> Show your rough sketches to sev- 
eral people who are typical of the 
audience at which you are aiming. 
Get their frank opinion of the visuals 
you plan to develop 


Date Your News Release 


Editors like to know when the re- 
lease left your office. They’re not 
particularly anxious to have you put 
a “release date” on, however. 


Worth A Thousand Words 


The picture you send to a news- 
paper may be worth one thousand 
words only if the editor decides to 
print it. Here are a few suggestions 
that may help get your pictures in 
print: 

> Before you trip the shutter, de- 

cide what story you want the pic- 
ture to tell. 


> Keep your subjects busy so they 
are not staring into the camera. 

> Use as few people as possible 
just enough to tell the story. Have 
them close together. 

> Faces and hands are important. 
Be sure you get them in the pic- 
ture. 

> If the background doesn’t help tell 
your story, make it inconspicuous. 
Sky and grass make good back- 
grounds. 

> Find out whether your editor 
wants horizontal or vertical shots, 
and make them that way. 

> Remember that simple pictures 


are easily and quickly understood. 
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Every day ... in all these ways... 


speed through more 


he ; 


You'll save minutes and movements on every turn 
when you cultivate with TA. Just pull the TA lever to slow down 
30% for safer, full-power turns, then release the TA lever to 


resume top cultivating speed 


Pull TA lever to take bunchy windrows in stride. 
TA reduces forward travel instantly, yet keeps pto machines at 
full-rated rpm to handle sudden overloads. There's no clutch 
slippage, no loss of efficiency, no fuel waste. 


Name any job—plowing, planting, cultivat 
ing, baling, hauling! You can do it faster 
easier, at lower cost with exclusive LH Torqui 
Amplifier drive on a new Farmal!” or Int 
national” tractor. 
TA is the big difference that puts IH tr 
tors in a class by themselves! Ten speeds 
forward—two in each gear—match every 
job, hurry all work. TA gives you inst 
pull-power increase of up to 45°), that keep 
you going non-stop when others must shift 
From winter chores through fal! harvest 
Torque Amplifier drive puts 1H tractor 
power to better use. 
See why you're a BIGGER MAN 
on a new IH TRACTOR! 
Your IH dealer will gladly demonstrat 
Torque-Amplifier, Traction-Cont1 
Fast-Hitch, Hydra-Touch hydraulics 
and all other 1H features 
SEE YOUR 
ATI AL HARVESTER 
INTERNATION TER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use 
quipment wine Commercial Wheel Tract N 


tion Equipment —General Office 
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A Mighty Challenge 
Dear Mr. Waddle 


“Believe it or not this is the fourth 
epistle I have started to write you dur- 
ing the past month. Each one was inter- 
rupted and several day later wa 
chucked into the waste basket. If the 
gods of writing are with me today this 


flagrant abuse of the King’s language 
might run its course and be dropped into 
the nearest mail box 


“There has been considerable improve 
ment in Better Farming Methods since 
you took over the helm and judging from 
the editorials the magazine might throw 
away its nineteenth century oil lamp 
and try some twentieth century illumina- 
tion. That is if the new editor doesn’t 
consider the light too bright and choose 
to relapse in the sleep-inducing lamp- 
light. 


“You ag editors must consider us to be 
supermen. Men upon whom you can 
shower an endless amount of useful and 
useless information. This we absorb like 
a sponge and give it out as soon as we 
are squeezed However, we are not ' 
supermen and you could devote at 
least a column inch to, shall we call it 
professional improvement, vocabulary, 
speech, dress and mannerisms. All play 


For better crops, bigger profits a part in our success 
And what about the people with whom 


fumigate your seed beds with we work? What influences are we hav- 


ing on their mental, physical and spir- 


® itual makeup? The general feeling in 
PA high schools is that agriculture is easy. 
Principals use it for a dumping ground. A 


look at the agricultural curriculum in 


oa most high schools will leave no doubt in 
ONE APPLICATION CONTROLS WEEDS, injector. For smaller plots you can use a your mind why the feeling exists. In this 
NEMATODES, FUNGI, CLUB ROOT — proportioner, ie sprinklers age of science, ag students graduate from 
or almost any spray rig. (Even a watering 
7 ; ? gh school without a course in math and 
AND OTHER SOIL DISEASES can will do!) 
only a watered-down course in general 


Soil treated with Vapam not only science. Is this good for agriculture? Is 
Vegetables just naturally grow better in yields premium-priced vegetables, but it this good for the individual? When 
clean soil. And there’s no better way to produces bumper crops every time. And rural boys and girls with good scholastic 
wipe out sub-surface parasites than with remember, you save on seed and costly records and whose parents want them to 
Vapam. hand weeding. go to college refuse to go with the state- 
Readily soluble in water, Vapam is Better see your local Stauffer dealer ment, “What's the use?”, should we con- 
so easy to use. . . requires no ground today. He carries a complete line of fine cern ourselves with what we have done 
covers or other special equipment. It’s farm chemicals for every purpose. Or to develop this attitude? 
safer, too—because it’s relatively non- write Stauffer Chemical Company, 380 “We in Agricultural Education are 
anal human beings or warm-blooded Madison Avenue, New York 17, N, Y. supposed to know so much about so 
animals. many things that we are not competent 
A little Vapam goes a long way, in anything. Recently when a principal 


penetrates deeply into the soil to knock criticized an ag teacher for the very poor 


out germinating weed seeds and destruc- quality of work his students were doing 
tive organisms. Simply mix Vapam with in shop, he replied, “That is the kind of 
water, according to directions, and drench work we are supposed to do. This is not 
yourseed beds or vegetabletransplantsites. the Wood Shop, this is the Ag Shop.” 


For large acreage you can apply FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM Should crudeness and agriculture be 

Vapam with a rototiller or chisel-type SINCE 1885 synonymous? To the multitude, agri- 
culture means bib overalls, a_ tattered } 

straw hat, and a pitchfork. At times, we 

New York « San Francisco + Houston « Omaha: Los Angeles » Tampa don’t do much to remove this antiquated 

North Portiand + Weslaco + Lubbock + Harvey + North Little Rock picture of the farmer. Maybe you were 


hinting in your November editorial about 
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what I am trying to say in this lengthy 
epistle 

“While industry spends fabulous sums 
to advertise and package and distribute 
their products, agriculture just stews in 
its own production. And the amount of 
time ag leaders and editors spend on the 
problem of marketing wouldn’t start a 
time clock. 

“Nutritional experts tell us that one- 
half of our people (80 million) are 
malnourished. My personal surveys show 
that one-half of our high school students 
do not eat breakfast, depend on a bar of 
candy and pop for lunch, and if Mom is 
working, their suppers do not amount to 
very much. A tremendous market is on 
our very doorstep, and if we would de- 
velop it, would greatly improve the 
health of our people and at the same time 
remove our vast surpluses 

“Maybe all this does not come under 
the heading of Better Farming Methods, 
but let’s not forget when we are more 
concerned about the material than the 
people who produce them, civilization 
crumbles.”—Joe Simon, Mount Pleasant, 
Pa 


Three cheers for you, Mr. Simon It’s 
always good to hear from fellows who 
write with sincerity about the problems 
of the ag teachers. And you may be 
sure that we at Better Farming Methods 
are interested in the human side of 
teaching—whether the teacher is a coun- 
ty agent, vo-ag instructor SCS worker, 
or any other ag leader. Many thanks 
for your kind comments about our maga- 
zine.—Editor 


Another BFM Reader . . . 
Dear Mr. Waddle: 

“The August 1957 issue of Better 
Farming Methods is at hand and I find 
its contents so interesting that I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to express my desire 
to be placed on your regular mailing list 
to receive copies of this fine publication 
as they are issued. 

“This material would be helpful to me 
in my work in soil, water, and plant con- 
servation here in the seven western states 
and the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

“Thank you for your courtesy in this 
connection.”—-Wayne W. Austin, agron- 
omist, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Mr. Austin is now receiving a copy of 
Better Farming Methods each month. 
Editor 


Our Changing Agriculture .. . 
Dear Mr. Florea: 

“May I express my appreciation and 
congratulations to you on your article 
and the series on the changes in agri- 
culture that you published in Better 
Farming Methods. 

“I hope that these articles will be ex- 
posed to leaders in general and voca- 
tional education so that the workers in 
agriculture education will have a sym- 
pathetic ear for the changes that will no 
doubt come as indicated in your series. 


(Cont'd on page 14) 


Here are the answers to many questions on 


Standby Electric Power 


for farm use! 


This helpful kit of literature 
is FREE for the asking. 


Write today! 


What type of generating eqi 1€ 
most practical? How large a unit does the 
average farmer need? The answers to 
these and many other questions are cor 
tained in this kit of std prepared 
specially for county agents and teachers 
The greatly increased dependence of 
the farmer on electricity makes standby 
electric power essential. The informa- 
tion in this kit will help you be more 
helpful to those who come to you for 
advice. Ask for folder SP-1070. | 


Describes many types of generating equipment 


— 


Water-cooled electric a Air-cooled electric plants Tractor-driven A.C, generators 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. | 


2658A UNIVERSITY AVE. S.€., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


For Agricultural 


Tell your farm groups how 
Leaders... 
FREE Farm 


ORTHCO 
Ventilation | 


Ventilation 
can increase profit! 


V Tell Hog Raisers how controlled ventilation in farrowing 


houses, pig nurseries and hog houses can reduce 
disease and increase feed efficiency 


Jf Tell Dairymen how controlled ventilation can reduce hu 
midity and respiratory disease, kee} 
health and increase milk production 


JV Tell Poultrymen how controlled ventilation can increase egg 
Send Coupon Sis _ yield for both floor and cage flocks how cag 
meee erate, laying is now possible under even the most ex 
WORTHCO * on Northco treme weather conditions in northern states 
< 


Send silotion to: 


herds in to 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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“Perhaps the American Vocational As- 
sociation should get reprints and send 
them out to educators and others gen- 
erally who will have a hand in the future 
of education in agriculture 

“The four articles will be required 
reading in our classes in agricultural 
education.”—V. E, Nylin, Wisconsin State 


CCl e on College, Platteville, 


We have reprinted this series of 
articles for our readers and they have 
requested many copies Mr. Nylin, we 
believe that most educators and agricul- 

any pump ana tural leaders have read these articles 

qua Better Farming Methods will continue to 
produce articles about our changing 
agriculture —Editor 


We Appreciate Suggestions 
Dear Frank: 


“I was greatly impressed by vour first 


NEW FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
. editorial and by the entire publication 


little something to do with it 


“You asked for suggestions as to how 

: this publication could be helpful to ag 

Before you decide on any pump, be leaders. May I suggest that you give 

sure you’ve seen this all-new, water- serious consideration to more informa 
lubricated turbine pump designed tion about the rapidly changing nature 

9 ° | agric re, especially as it nd } 

especially for irrigation pumping. | agriculture, especia aff li 

: affected by changing marketing struc- 

For ruggedness of construction, tures. Since all of us (especially most 

simplicity of maintenance, and strictly ag leaders), are prone t ntinue to do 

i ‘ . more of something which has been suc- 
uality design throughout, this new ; n su 

q y B = cessful, I fear that we are not facing into 


F-M Pomona turbine pump is today’s of 


greatest value. No other pump is so vision to justify continued claim to 
easily installed, so easy to adjust for leadership. 
varying field conditions, so simple to That—for the ger ies of the ma 

ter. More specifically why not some 
change between electric, belted or 


articles on: 


geared drive. Here is your top turbine “1. The importance of eye appeal and 
pump buy at any price...your how it may be created with respect to 
a answer to low-cost, dependable pump- the various farm-produce foods . 
For full details on this new turbine goes on in the mills, factories, and proc- 
pump, ask your nearby Fairbanks- essing plants which cont ue to produce 
Morse or F-M Pomona pump dealer t are 
for new Bulletin 6957-1. He has every lige 
type, every size pump you need for she is willing to buy 
irrigation— whether sprinkler or flood “3. The importance f includinw’ the 
—from surface sources or deep well. ~ points into prog! il ag 
Write today to Fairbanks, Morse & — irmers and 
Co., Dept. BF M-1, 600 South Michigan “Trusting ‘that 
Ave., Chicago 5, II. well with you and your family as you 


get acquainted with a new job and new 


area... .”—Austin Ezzell, Alabama Poly 
technic Institute, 

i Austin, these comme ts about fut é 
q articles for Better Farming Methods are 
3 very much appreciated. Of course, 

: you pointed out, we need much more in- 
’ ie formation on the marketing side of farm- 
: 4 ing. Perhaps ag leaders are just begin- 


ning to realize this, but marketing is an 
oft-mentioned word when ag _ leaders 


(44) FAIRBANKS-MORSE-e get together these days. So the work 


you fellows have done for the past sev- 
a@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST eral years to interest ag leaders in mar- 


| keting may be starting to soak in.— 
PUMPS © SCALES © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES © ELECTRICAL MACHINERY | Editor 
RAIL CARS @ HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT @ MOWERS @ MAGNETOS 


(More Echoes on page 43) 
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Late Developments in Farm Chemicals 


BOLL WEEVILS ARE 


NOT RESISTANT Who says chlorinated hydrocarbons wo: ontr 


boll weevils? They did in tests by the Hercule 
Powder Co. and a group of Louisiana cotton growers wi 
cooperated in a cotton insect control program. | : 
spite reports of resistance, these cotton farmers g¢ = 
good boll weevil control with toxaphene-DDT mixtures. Ss 
3 What's more, these farms were located in areas wit}! 
ay. especially bad boll weevil infestations in the past. 


The smallest virus known to affect animals—thi 
foot-and-mouth disease virus—has been photographed 
by U.S. scientists. The electron micrograph of 
virus shows it to be round and one millionth of an 
inch in diameter. Now that scientists know about the 
physical make-up of the virus, they hope to speed up 
research on control of the foot-and-mouth disease. 


eaabes on poe A virus that causes wilt disease of the bollworn 
may lead to the end of this pest that has caused 
multi-million dollar losses to the nation's cotton 
producers. Two scientists isolated the virus and pre- a 
pared a concoction from five dried bollworm larvae 4 
that contained the bollworm killing virus. q 


pp i ge For the first time, the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
: COW RATIONS ministration has permitted the addition of an anti- 


biotic to the ration of milk cows on a continuous 
basis. The FDA's decision allows dairy farmers to 
feed their milk cows a ration which, due to the ac- 
tion of the antibiotic, could reduce losses from sev- 
eral diseases. Government acceptance of aureomycin 
came after more than a year's research to determine 
the safety of antibiotics in milk cow rations. = 


NiaaeeCmeer” A new type of insecticide, in no way similar to a 
established insecticides, has been discovered by 
Union Carbide researchers. The new product, to be 
sold under the trade name Sevin, has a broad scope of 
insecticidal activity and good residual properties. 
Extensive field and laboratory tests over the past 
four years indicate that the product is also one of 
the safer insecticides. 


Coe The USDA doesn't like the inference of some in- 
LABELING secticide labels that they endorse the product. 


. That's why they have proposed an amendment to regula- 
tions for labeling these products. Under the proposed - 
change, USDA would consider a pesticide misbranded if 
the label carried “any statement directly or indi- + 
rectly implying that any insecticide, or constituent 
of it, is recommended by any agency of the Federal 
Government. "——-End 
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Here's an 


easy way to 


trim those hoofs 
before the next 
ealf show. 


This revolving table could be made by your 
« students as part of their shop work. And 
they could use it later to prepare their 
calves for the stock shows. The table is 
simple to build with materials normally 
kept on hand around the vo-ag farm shop 
Here, the hoof-trimming table in shown in 
position for fastening the animal aboard 


Tying the calf to the table are Vo-Ag 
Teachers Joe Tatum (center), Ken Killion 
(left), and student, Milton Edwards. The 
animal's head is tied with a halter to the 
head of the table. The calf’s body is secured 
with the girths shown in the photograph 
above. 


Notice in this photo of the animal ready 
for trimming that a piece of timber holds 
the table in an upright position. Too, the 
calf's hind legs are tied to prevent kicking. 
However, the tight girth over the flank helps 
to prevent damage from flying hoofs. 


Here, trimming hoofs are Ag Instructor 
Joe Tatum and Milton Edwards. The hoofs 
are first nipped off with hoof nippers and 
then smoothed and shaped with the sander. 
After the hoofs have been trimmed, the 
girth ropes and halter must be kept taut 
while the table is rotated into the vertical 
position. Once the table is tilted over, the 
girth ropes are released and the animal is 
free to land on its feet. Two people may 
easily handle all except the largest animals 
on this table. If you'd like a list of materi- 
als for building this hoof-trimming table, 
drop us a line and we'll be happy to send 
them to you free of charge. Address letters 
to: Better Farming Methods, Sandstone 
Building, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION ...+ 


The dynamic role of phosphorus i 


—_ Today’ S dairy cows need 44% more 
a 


vailable phosphorus every day than in 1935 


Ly ntl 


DY dicalcium phosphate supplies 


for today’s high-producing farm animals 


Today's dairy cow produces almost a ton 
more milk each year than her sister of 20 
years ago. 

Records show that average production 
reached 6,004 Ibs. per cow in 1956 — com- 
pared to 4,184 Ibs. in 1935. This stepped- 
up production involves many feed factors 

. requires up to 44% more life-giving 
phosphorus each day. In addition these 
high-producing cows are expected to drop 
a healthy, vigorous calf each year. 

Roughages and farm grains alone can’t 
meet the need for this additional phosphor- 
us. The answer, of course, is supplemental 
feeding with a_ high-efficiency dicalcium 


phosphate . . . such as International’s Dy 


namic DYNAFOS. 


Chemically processed and purified DY- 


NAFOS is the safe, economical way to as 
sure complete phosphorus nutrition. 100% 
availability means a harder-working phos 
phorus for today’s livestock and poultry 
rations. 

Write for this free 
phosphorus booklet 

Learn about feed phosphorus 
sources in this FREE booklet which 
gives many useful facts about 
phosphorus. Write: Technical 
Service Department . . . 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
s+. 20N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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5 By Dale E. Wolf 


There’s no way around it: 
7 Chemicals are sure 
to become a big factor in farm 
production. The facts 
presented in this article 

indicate the 


real impact these test tube 


of products may wield. 
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FARM CHEMICALS 


If a man can supply his crop with plenty of water, it is 
foolish for him not to supply it with adequate fertilizer and 
to apply the proper chemicals to protect the crop from the 
pests which can attack it. Thus, it is obvious that the use of 
chemicals in agriculture is becoming more and more im- 
portant each year. 


In thinking about the increased application of chem- 
icals in agriculture, now and in the future, we can take 
at least three different approaches. 

First, we can consider chemicals simply as materials 
such as paint, plastics, fibers, and packaging films. 

A second aspect would be a discussion of the physical 
properties of chemicals. 

Third comes the direct use of chemicals which have 
biological effects on plants, animals, insects, or plant 
diseases. This is the category which I will discuss in 
this article. Biological chemicals used in agriculture 
today include weed killers, insecticides, fungicides, seed 
treatment materials, growth stimulants, fertilizers, and 
feed supplements for poultry and livestock. 

These have been developed over the past 75 years by 
agriculturists and chemists working as a team to grad- 
ually bring under control, but not eradicate, most of the 
serious pests, be they insects, fungi, or bacteria, which 
affect plants above the soil line. During this period 
progress has been steady toward more effective, safer, 
and cheaper methods of pest control. 

Certainly, the science of pest control has contributed 
to the more than 50 percent increase in American agri- 
cultural production since 1920—when the cultivated 
acreage of the United States leveled off 

The progress has been tremendous! But the search 
for an ideal chemical goes on. This sought-for com- 
pound will kill all species of insects, be completely safe 
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to the applicator, and cause no harmful residues on the 
food crop treated. Just to make the search more in- 
triguing, this ideal chemical would also have to be so 
effective that insects could not build up resistence to it. 
Admittedly, to discover such a compound is not an easy 
task. 

Today, many industrial, state, and federal organiza- 
tions are studying the possibility of using systemic 
fungicides. It is hoped that these chemicals could be 
applied either to the seed or to the soil before the crop 
is planted or at the time of planting to make the plant 
immune to disease. Looking even farther into the 
future, it is quite conceivable that all of our plants could 
one day be sprayed with a chemical after a disease has 
been noticed in the field. This “magic” chemical would 
eradicate the disease which was present and prevent 
any new attack. 

As with fungicides, another goal of many research 
organizations today is to find a chemical which could 
be applied to the seed, soil, or young plants which would 
either repel or kill the insect if it began to attack the 
plant. Someone may well find the one compound that 
would prevent both insects and diseases from attacking 
a given crop plant. 

The use of growth stimulants in agriculture today is 
a field that is just being explored. As yet, however, 
there is no widely used chemical for this purpose. But 
let’s suppose, for example, that we can develop a chem- 
ical which will increase the height of an alfalfa plant 
substantially and force it into much greater leaf pro- 
duction. It might change our whole approach to 
harvesting this crop. 

Already in the growth stimulant field, experimental 
treatment of snap beans and dry shell beans has greatly 
increased the height of the plant, the growth of the 


pods, and seed maturity. With chen 
the growth of a plant like the tomat 
might be able to telescope the harvest 
weeks to a much shorter time so that 
of the field could be harvested 
instead of laborious and repez 
Despite all of these advances in 
icals, it was not until recently that 
tion that chemicals would demand 
concepts in the application of 
in the production of crops, livest 
But it well might! For exan 
taken it for granted that certain « 
in rows. So all the machinery uss 
of the land right through harvest ha 
row culture. Now, probably 
row culture was to provide 
a man could walk through 
the farmer progressed from 
drawn and tractor-drawn cultivator 
still the easiest and most practical 
and provided the best systen 
control. 


Chemicals Could Even Change Machinery 


Now, however, chemical wee d cont 
to such an extent that the day may 
crops will come through the entir« 
weed control operation being ne 
be more productive to sow what we 
in some other pattern. And perha 
pickers for crops like corn and cott 
combines as we now have for so 
sown broadcast. 

Look at the impact that chemic 
might possibly have on all the _ 
designing agricultural field machinery 

In the control of insects and plant 
already pointed out how we are moving 
toward the concept of systemic produ 
the creation of immunity by chemical 
the day when we can treat seed or 
to obtain protection for the entire 
course, will be a radical departure fron 
concept that you have to have sprayers 
go over the fields frequently during the 
to keep new growth protected. 

In fertilization, the application of fertili:z 
form through irrigation water is becomins 
mon. This method is efficient, and the 
various elements can be regulated to fit 
of growth of the crop. 

We have discussed the possibilities of new 
chemicals that might solve our present proble1 
efficiently. 


How Shall We Feed Future Population 

The challenge to feed the ever increasing popula 
can be met in three ways. One way is to resigr 
selves to a more restricted and less interest 
The second approach is to increase the proportion 
our people engaged in agriculture. The third } 
the future is to rely on the advance of technol 
cluding, of course, advancements in the use of chemical 
to increase yields. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
officials have estimated that if all of the improved farm 
ing practices now available were applied on all Amer- 
ican farms, an increase in production of about 20 per- 
cent might result. Beyond that point, the country must 
depend upon continued research to fill its future needs 
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Another Step 


Toward Success 


By Duane B. Rosenkrans 


Chemical weed control in corn was demonstrated by County Agent 
Lee Thompson (right) in Panola county, Mississippi. With him 
is Byron Lowry, a farm manager. 


@ “AS LONG AS YOU let the commerci people know 
that you want to get information from them to help 
To give everyone the greatest benefit from the farmers, and as long as they know that vou have 
ey cooperation between commercial organiza- definite program, you'll get along with them 100 percent 
_ tions and agricultural workers, this young That’s the advice of County Agent Lee H Thompson of 
a and progressive Mississippi county agent Sardis, Panola county, Mississippi. He should know. F: 
4d advises: his eight years of successful extension leadership includ 
yoneer Gemonstrations oO! fide range ol agricuitul 
right ahead and write to the manu- 3esides his own keen curiosity about new method 
facturer for information. serves of the mont progressive ta 
> Check for data on it at your state ranks sixth in the state in 
experiment station before you ask a en See of it is in the Mississippi Delta. Cotton 
beef cattle and the production of feed and fi e cro 


farmer to help you demonstrate a 


‘ in a good balance. 
new material. 


“T like to be able to help make new developments avail- 
able to the farmers faster,” Thompson say 

“We hear about new things that we want to try. Then 
we write to the company and get all the information that 
it has on it.” 

County Agent Thompson likes to have some Experiment 
Station data on anything that he asks a farmer to demon- 


> Use care in selecting a farmer to dem- 
onstrate something new. One who is 
looking for new ideas and who has 
re been following your recommendations 
is a good prospect. 


. > Try new materials only on a small strate, no matter how new it is. 
” scale. . “I don’t believe in just pulling anything out of thin ai: 
a something that hasn’t been tried. Find out what the 
a > In recording the results, plan to do commercial man knows about it, but also check with the 
much of the work yourself, Most experiment station. Besides helping the farmers get in- 
farmers are not trained as you are in formation faster, we try with something like a new agri- 
collecting data. Anyway, you need this cultural chemical to help the research workers and the 
af information first-hand. manufacturer see how it works under farm conditions in 
ay this county, as one of a large number of counties.” 
>» Use every method that you can to He often gets the actual material for demonstrating 
inform farmers generally of useful something new from the manufacturer; sometimes through 
results—tours, the newspaper, radio, an area field representative. Local dealers are seldom 
visual aids. Both the manufacturer of involved, since the materials to be demonstrated are too 
the material used and local commer- new for general retail distribution. At times he gets the 
cial folks are usually glad to help in material from an extension specialist of Mississippi State 
: several ways with this educational job. College. Occasionally he buys it for farmers who want 
to try it 
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FURAZOL 


—«..Wweek-a-month protective feeding 


cuts the cost of feeding 


“protective feeding” with 
germ-starving drug knocks 
out stresses...makes feed 
go further 


Furazolidone in your feeds is like a 
savings account in your bank...it 
draws interest in the form of extra eggs, 
lowered production costs and fewer lay- 
ing slumps. Fed one week per month, 
this mighty-but-mild germ killer pre- 
vents more poultry diseases than any 
other drug. Unlike an antibiotic... un- 
like a sulfa drug...it's one of those 
lifesaving nitrofurans, disease fighters 
in a class by themselves. 

The way furazolidone attacks disease 
germs proves it’s no ordinary drug. 
Typical of the nitrofurans, it kills germs 
by interfering with their nutritional 
balance and throwing them off feed. 


Germs don’t become immune to it... 
furazolidone works effectively year after 
year. No resistant strains survive to 
fight back (as happens so often with so- 
called “miracle drugs’’). 

Freeing your birds from disease and 
stress allows them to give full time to 
egg laying. None of the birds’ vitality 
is wasted fighting disease. Your hens 
utilize their feed for continued high 
production. Result is improved feed 
conversion, more eggs, better profit for 
you, 

Get furazolidone’s unique protection 
today. Use a ration containing 2 pounds 
of nt-180* per ton of complete feed. 


One of those lifesaving 


germ killers that last 


Feed it 5 to 7 days each month a 
whenever stress is likely. As} 
dealer for popular brand feeds contai 
ing furazolidone or have him mix fura 
zolidone with your ration. Either wa 
make sure that furazolidone is in thx 


feed you buy. For the complet ry, 
write for the Week-A-Month Protec- 
tive Feeding folde: 

* 2 pounds nf-180 per 


tags as 100 gram 


hurazol 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Deciding which farmers he should 
f ask to demonstrate something new is 
4 highly important, he believes. 
= “Some farmers will put it out and 


that’s about the last of it. Others do 
better. Watch his operation. If he’s 
progressive, looking for new ideas and 
has been following your recommenda- 
tions, he’ll be a good man for demon- 

strating something new. Some farm- 
ers come in and ask about new things. 


é 
asad Try some things on a small scale at 


first, this county agent advises. He 

¥ to control weeds in cotton and in corn 

% x4 early demonstrations of the systemic 

vias Through Thompson’ leadership 


Panola county is ahead of most of 
Mississippi in the chemical control 
of weeds in pastures, corn and 
sorghum. 


; Keeping an eye out for new ideas is an important part of Agron- 
‘ omist “Ed” Parker's job. Here, he inspects a weed control test. 


With the cooperation of commercial 
representatives and farmers, he has 
arranged farm variety tests of cotton, 
corn and milo. He also has demon- 


+ 


bod 
: How Spencer Agronomists 
G O f Th W strations of various minerals and anti- 
ut 0 eir ay By: biotics in live stock fee ding 
E. M. “ed” Parker, In evaluating these demonstrations 
To Serve You: Aenea” beac this county agent works closely with 


Spencer Chemical Co 
the farmer in the special harvesting 
li and weighing that is often involved. 
ave Si > ic the i agric rej “ i hic] 
traveling salesman of better picture of changing agriculture in On anything in which I’m espe- 
farming methods, the Spencer the Southeast. ’ 
Agronomist is always on the move. 


cially interested, I go and get the re- 


For example, you might find Spen- ,, Like all Spencer Agronomists, sults myself.” 

cer’s Southeastern Agronomist, Some cooperating companies give 
E. M. “Ed in Florida to- the agricultural worker a form to be 
morrow working on a soil testing : Sees I : g people filled out in recording results. Others 


and lime program with a 4-H Club. 8'ow to become the best farmers the 


simply ask for it in the agricultural 
world has ever known imply ask fo 


A few days later, he may be in . worker’s own words. Either is satis- 
<| Alabama discussing plans for estab- If you would like to know more factory Tt 
“4 lishi factory to Thompson 
a ishing better markets for corn, about the help Spencer’s agronomy Stories with pictu: a 
small grains or grain sorghums in staff offers for farmers in your area, We 
his territory. write direct to Spencer “Chemical newspapers help this county agent to 
Through his constant travel, “Ed” Company at the address shown report demonstration results. The 
is able to gain, and pass on, a broad _ below. radio and color slides are also useful. 
He has had no problem about the 
use in commercial advertising of what 


farmers have demonstrated with his 
help. He would leave any decision 
about this to the farmer and the com- 
pany. 

Within his county, County Agent 
Thompson secures valuable assistance 
from implement dealers, fertilizer 
dealers and other groups serving 
farmers. In 1957, all seven imple- 
ment dealers in the county paid for 
a printed publication on localized crop 
and fertilizer recommendations for the 
year. The 1,500 copies were put into 
Spencer promotes research programs to encourage the development of better farming the hands of all farmers in the county. 
methods. One such program was a clipping study held at the University of Georgia E 

A County 


Agent’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, composed of livestock and 
crops committees, helps Thompson 
SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY plan his part of the county extension 
Dwight Bldg. ©@ Kansas City 5, Mo. program for the year ahead. They 
= ra also help him to adapt research to 

local conditions. These farmers helped 

nium Nitrate reruzer him prepare the publication on crops 

and fertilizer recommendations.—End 
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Here’s where 


e 
magnesium deficiencies steal to rofits: 
Black areas on this map show where soils 
may contain no reserve of magnesium. In 
some sections—such as parts of the Atlantic 
Coast where potatoes, vegetables, to- 
bacco, and citrus are grown—experiment 


station and soil tests have established 90% 
of the land to be magnesium-deficient. 


magnesium deficiencies steal top profits: soluble magnesium from Sul-Po-Mag,’ also 
called SPM, to stop magnesium deficiencies 
before they start. Sul-Po-Mag will hold the soil 
magnesium level up—deficiency and crop loss 


Leaves lose their green color and carbohydrate 

manufacture stops, because magnesium is the 

only metal in the chlorophyll molecule. When 

magnesium is missing, the plant’s chlorophyll — paper The SPM 
seal is the user’s guarantee 


breaks down between leaf veins. Yields drop, fertili 1 
and it’s too late for top profits. that the ertilizer he 
plies contains genuine of Je a 

Here’s how 7 i} lv 

magnesium deficiencies can be stopped! PRE MIUM _. 


The SPM seal means that premium fertilizer aeinesden 
contains fast-acting, readily-available, water- 2504°2MgSo4) 22 \~18% MgO 


FREE! Further Magnesium Information! Send your name magnesium ond y 
and address to Free Booklet” at the address below. Get specific crop recom- : ; - 
mendations, experiment station results, and deficiency symptom color pictures. oF 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


POTASH DIVISION... Gem - 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Examples 

proud 


Yes, those fertilizer test plots 
‘an help show farmers the 
value of proper plant food use— 


if they're conducted properly. 


@ DEMONSTRATIONS, ONE OF the oldest tricks in 
the ag leaders bag of methods, remain one of their 
most effective teaching aids. But even this old standard 
method and result way of telling the farm story enjoys 
more success with some workers than with others. 

Of course, this can be explained by the way ag leaders 
go about setting their demonstrations, how they carry 
them out, and who hears about them. Here, some of 
the facts behind successful demonstrations are brought 
out as the steps for using fertilizer test strips are 
explained 

Many of the fundamentals of good demonstrations 
you already know, such as selecting sites that are 
typical of the land, are well identified, and located in 
a spot where they'll be seen by a large number of folks. 
But there is much specific information that is needed 
for good fertilizer demonstrations. 

First, it is recommended that a soil test is the best 
guide to follow for the plant food requirements of a 
particular farm or field. But, here again, the job must 
be done right if the results are worthwhile. And, of 
course, general recommendations of the state agricul- 
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tural college help solve the riddle of how much fertilizer 
would be used for maximum profits. 
But there is no substitute for checks on the farm itself! 


You can set up these field checks with very little 
trouble and nominal expense. What’s more, no 
special equipment is required for these experiments 
which are sure to pay off manyfold in added profits 

if they are conducted properly. 


This makes selection of the farmers to cooperate in 
these demonstrations very important. They should be 
willing to go along with your recommendations. 

After the site has been selected, the next step is to 
decide how the test strips will be laid out, and how 
much fertilizer you will use. And, each plot should be 
big enough to be representative of the field, yet small 
enough so the job of harvesting and checking the yield 
won't be too difficult. 

One-tenth acre is a good size to harvest for checking 
purposes in the case of most crops, but the actual test 


strip to be fertilized should be larger all around than 
the area to be harvested. 
One of the best methods is to use a strip right through 


the middle of the field that’s about one-fifth acre in 
total area. If a combine or mower is to be used for 
harvesting, be sure the strip is wider than the swath 


If your demonstration is in a big field, it’s advisable 
to lay out plots in at least two different areas 

As to the kind of fertilizer to use—that the grade 
and ratio—the results of the soil test are the best indi- 
cator. Otherwise, base your rates on the general recom- 
mendations for the area. At least one test strip is needed 
for each grade and rate of application used 

It’s a good idea to follow the application rate recom- 
mended by the soil test on the whole field with the 
exception of the test strips. If this is not done, the soil 
test recommendation should be followed on one of the 
test strips. Then use at least one or two rates higher 
and one rate lower than the recommended rate. It’s also 
desirable to leave one strip completely unfertilized to 
check the benefits of field-wide fertilization. This means 
that you will need to plan for at least three or four 
test strips. 

With these preliminary calculations out of the way, 
it’s time to lay out the test strips. Be sure the location 
of the strips is on average soil. Stay away from fence 
rows, and don’t use either the best or the poorest land 
in the field. 


Mark Each Location 


Each location should be marked well so it won't bs 
lost. An easy way to mark plots where they end against 
fences is to attach a small board to the fence. Simply 
weave the board into the feace. If the fence is barbed 
wire, the markers should be stapled to the wire. When 
using more than one strip, it’s also a good idea to make 
a rough sketch of the field with the strips marked in, 
along with all information about treatment of each strip. 

The fertilizer can be applied either before or at the 
time of seeding, depending upon equipment available 
and recommended practices for the crop and area. If 
no fertilizer application equipment is readily available, 
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the fertilizer can very easily be spread 
by hand. 

In all instances where broadcast 
application is made, be sure to work 
the fertilizer into the top 2 or 3 inches 
of the seedbed. If the fertilizer is 
broadcast by hand, be careful to get 
an even application 

From here on until harvest time, 
the test plots should be treated the 
same as the rest of the field. When 
harvest time comes, it’s time to check 
the results. 

The methods of harvesting and 
checking results will vary somewhat 
from crop to crop, as explained below. 
There are two important steps to re- 
member, however, which are common 
to all crops: (1) Lay out accurately 
the area of the test strip to be har- 
vested. It should be near the middle 
of the test strip. (2) Lay out and 
harvest for check purposes a strip of 
equal size adjacent to the test strip. 

After all the yields have been 
checked, it’s time to make compar- 
isons. This means interpreting the 
results in terms of profit and loss. 

For each treatment used, subtract 
the yield of the check strip from the 
yield of the test plot. This gives the 
extra yield per acre attributable to 
the fertilizer treatment. 

Now multiply this extra yield per 
acre by the value per unit of the par- 
ticular crop, and subtract the extra 
cost per acre of applying fertilizer at 
the rate used on the test strip. This 
gives the extra net return per acre 
from the fertilizer. Or, to put it an- 
other way, it gives the amount lost 
per acre by not using fertilizer on 
the whole field the way it was used 
on the test strip. The approximate 
total net loss for the current year can 
be calculated by multiplying the net 
loss per acre by the total number of 
acres in the crop. 

If more than one fertilizer treat- 
ment was tried, this calculation should 
be made for each. The results will 
show clearly which is the most profit- 
able, and can be used as a guide in 
planting next year’s.—End 


* 


J. BISHOP 


“I'm not loafing, boss . . . I’m mapping 
strategy.” 


THERE’S 


NENTAL R 


WATER WHERE 
AND WHEN 
YOU NEED IT 


when you hook your irrigation pump to Continental Red Sea! 


ee « that’s what you make sure of 


power. The unmatched breadth and diversification of the Red 
Seal line places at your disposal a wide choice of models, 
spanning an output range from 33 to 280 horsepower, and 
available for use on all standard fuels. ANY irrigation system 
—any power equipment—is at its best when teamed with 


Continental Red Sea!—the power plant engineered expressly 


for its job. 


_[ontinental Motors [orporati 


“MUSKEGON MICHIGA! 


FACTORY-AUTHORIZED SERVICE AND GENUINE 
RED SEAL PARTS ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
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Here’s how: 


1. Start your broiler or layer 
chicks off right. Mass-vaccinate 
them with BIOLATOR Dust Vaccines. 
“Dust away” Newcastle Disease 
and Infectious Bronchitis at the 
rate of 10,000 birds per hour. You 
save, time, money and labor. 


=. Use good starter and grower 
feeds containing wide-range 
AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. 
It’s the sure way to protect chicks 
against CRD, non-specific enteri- 
tis, synovitis, sub-clinical disease 
and the effects of stress. AUREO- 
MYCIN helps them grow fast and 
sturdy, gives them the vigor they'll 
need to be profitable to you. 


3. If at any time, you have trou- 
ble with birds not eating, give 
them AUREOMYCIN Soluble in the 
drinking water. It’s fast-acting 
and effective. 


4. For coccidiosis, pullorum dis- 
ease, coryza or acute fowl! cholera, 
SULMET Sulfamethazine is the all- 
around answer. Just add SULMET 
to drinking water. It quickly 
produces effective blood levels of 
sulfamethazine and knocks out 
disease at minimum cost per treat- 
ment. 


Build their health and your 
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Vo-Ag Teachers and County Agents! 


Broilers and Layers 


. 
4 
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This is Cyanamid’s 


Income 


FOR BROILERS Follow the four-point 
program on the opposite page and you'll 
send fine, meaty birds to market at less 
cost, in less time, on less feed. It’s your 
all-around profit program! 


FOR LAYERS During the entire pro- 
ductive life of your layers, remember 
one thing: You never really pay for 
AUREOMYCIN, it pays you. Use good layer 
and breeder feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN and you'll get more eggs per 
pound of feed. Your extra profit is far 
more than the cost of AUREOMYCIN. You 
also get more early and late season eggs 
and keep production up under stresses. 


Keep AUREOMYCIN Soluble on hand for 
immediate spot use in the drinking 
water if at any time birds don’t eat well 
or egg production falls off. With AUREO- 
MYCIN Soluble, you can restore normal 


vitality —and egg production — quickly. 


Both AUREOMYCIN Soluble and AUREO- 
MYCIN in the feed fight “colds”, CRD, 
blue comb and invisible diseases. 


Ask your hatchery, druggist, feed dealer 
or veterinarian for BIOLATOR Dust Vac- 
cines, AUREOMYCIN Soluble and SULMET. 
Ask your feed manufacturer or feed 
dealer for good broiler and layer feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN 
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What price 
safety? 


By Kenneth V. Fiske 


Tots! 100%. 


swallowing, in- 
not breathe 


in eyes, on 

% tact imme- 

ny with water and 

A eyes. Launder 


ANTIDOTE FOR NICOTINE: Call 2 Ph?” 
Clan in case of accident. Give 
SPoonful of salt in a glass of warm poe 
2d repeat until vomit fluid 1s clea 
victim lie down and keep spt 
Strong tea or cottee. Give artificial '@ 

Tation if breathing has stopped 


victim He down 

tea or coffee. 

breathing hes 


Always read 
the label! 
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@ UNTIL A FEW YEARS ago, agricultural 

use of chemicals was confined to a few 
well-known substances that had general ac- 
ceptance for their limited usefulness. These 


uses included such things as fly control, 
noxious weed killers, and seed _ grain 
fumigants. Accidental poisonings did « 
occasionally but the tolerances set for the 
use of these few chemicals provided fairl 


satisfactory protection 


precautions. 

In the last few years much attentior 
been drawn to newer substances that 
been made available both in the insecticide 
and crop chemical field. During a recent 
fiscal year in California nearly 10,000 dif- 
ferent varieties of agricultural 
registered with the Department of Agri- 
culture. Many of these have been dramatic 
in their effect; they offer hope for a vast 
increase in food supply and the preservation 


poisons were 


of various materials that are important to 
home life, industry, and agriculture. Fur- 
thermore, technological improvements havé 
provided new methods of applying thes: 
agents, so that today the hand spray and ths 
horse drawn spraying machine are regards 


as obsolete. 


New chemicals and new methods of 
plication create new problems for the safe 


al 


use of these materials by farm people 
Among the hazards involved are those of 
skin toxicity to the chemical, inhalation, 
stomach poisons, and contact poisons which 
might result in serious injury. sickness o1 
even death. Statistics show that while the 
use of agricultural chemicals has increased. 
the death rate attributed to them has de- 
creased to a point where it is of small sig- 
nificance. We must remember however. that 
it is not only the death rate but the rate of 
those time-consuming illnesses that are im- 
portant to agriculture. A 14 month surve 
of Iowa farm accidents conducted by thé 
Iowa Farm Bureau Women showed 1 
fatalities from agricultural chemicals. but 


JUL 


non-fatal accidents caused by swallowing 


inhaling and handling of agricultural chemi- 
cals were reported with the swallowing of 
the chemicals the leading cause of an ac- 


cident. It is well to remember that accidents 
with agricultural chemicals can and do hap- 
pen to the entire family. The wife, the 
children, as well as the agricultural worker 

Agricultural chemicals are too many and 
too varied to discuss in detail. The least 
toxic of those derive from plants such as 
pyrethrum and rotenone. Even these with 
low toxicity can prove fatal to marine life and 
in large doses have made humans very il] 
The exception in this group nicotin¢ 
whose compounds are deadly. They can 
cause serious poisoning or death if inhaled 
swallowed or absorbed. Insecticides con- 
taining fluorine compounds are also very 
poisonous. 


majority and contain such compounds as 
DDT, chlordane, and benzine hexachloride 
Chlorinated insecticides are toxic and 

general affect the nervous system. All re- 


The chlorinated insecticides are in the 
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CRAG Glyodin fungicide plays a vital role through- 
out the entire spray season. It provides excellent 
BS control of apple scab and summer diseases. It is a 
’ quick-mixing liquid that never clogs nozzles, and 
leaves no sediment in the tank. 


ta CRAG Glyodin suppresses mites. A Glyodin scab 
i spray program often enables growers to save the cost 
: of several mite sprays. Since CraG Glyodin is a good 
spreader-sticker, some insecticides may tend to be 


nf more effective in combination with Glyodin than in 
4 combination with other fungicides. 


On the basis of performance alone, CraGc Glyodin 
4 is a premium product—and it has another big advan- 


The modern apple grower must 
overcome many obstacles to 
produce a profitable crop. 

Along with other problems, he has 
to spray as many as 14 times 

a year to control insects and 

diseases, and he must spray 

efficiently to make money. 


tage in its low cost. For 75 cents per 100 gallons of 
early spray and 54 cents per 100 gallons of cover 
spray, CrAG Glyodin provides all the above benefits 
No other apple fungicide can match it! 


CRAG Glyodin is one of the profit-building chemicals 
for agriculture developed by CARBIDE research 
Others now in use are CraG Sesone herbicide and 
CraG Fly Repellent. For the latest information 
on these CraAG agricultural chemicals, write to the 
address below. 


CRAG AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ARE PRODUCTS OF 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 30 East 42nd Street * New York 17, New York 


“Crag.’’ “Union Carbide,’” 2nd ‘‘Sesone’’ are trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
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COMING 


... With emphasis 
on WHAT'S NEW? 


AGRICULTURAL 
HUSBANDRY 


ISSUE 


The March issue of Better 
Farming Methods is © report of 
product application in agricul- 
tural husbandry. It is designed 
to help ag leaders demonstrate 
good husbandry practices and 
influence their use by farm 
people. 

Special emphasis will be 
given to WHAT'S NEW in live- 
stock, crop and soil husbandry. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Sandstone Building 


Cullman, Alabama Palo Alto, Calif. 
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inhaling, 
swallowing, or skin contact. Among 
the newer chemicals developed are 
the highly effective organic phosphate 
preparations. All of these are highly 


quire protection against 


poisonous and dangerous to the 
worker. They are readily absorbed 
through the skin, mouth, and the 
mucous membranes of the eyes and 
respiratory tract. As they are only 


| slightly irritating, they give little im- 


| mediate warning and every precau- 


tion must be taken to protect the 
user. 

Poisoning by organic phosphates 
may result from one heavy exposure, 
or as is usual, from frequent smaller 
exposures. The effect of these com- 
pounds may be cumulative. All chem- 
icals, of whatever nature should be 
stored, mixed, and used with caution. 
Carefully check all labels. Any warn- 
ings or instructions should be care- 
fully followed. Be especially careful 
of new products 

Each county in the United States 
has its own individual problem; there- 
fore it is essential that the agricultural 
leaders in a local community keep 
up-to-date as to what the new chemi- 
cals appearing on the market are, will 
do, and the inherent dangers in their 
use. This is a program of self edu- 
cation. Through an expanded educa- 
tional program, county agricultural 
agents, vocational agricultural teach- 
ers and other local leaders can assist 
in eliminating dangerous conditions 
and practices in handling, storing and 
using these chemicals. The program 
might well be designed to make farm- 
ers “LABEL CONSCIOUS.” What 
can you, as an agricultural leader in 
your community, do to help continue 
the fine safety record which agricul- 
tural chemicals now enjoy? 


Taste Test Method Works 


Hold a demonstration. Use an en- 
larged picture of an _ agricultural 
chemical’s label. Go over every point 
on the label. To further emphasize 
the need for reading the label, pass 
around a container of salt and a con- 


| tainer of sugar which are unlabeled. 


By chance you could differentiate be- 
tween the salt and the sugar 50 per 
cent of the time but this only makes 


the point that you only have to be 


wrong once, with many agricultural 
chemicals. 

Do not attempt to hold special 
schools on safety as it concerns ag- 
ricultural chemicals, but instead in- 
tegrate a safety lesson into the spray 
schools that you hold in your com- 
munity, the agricultural chemicals 
meetings which you may hold, or into 
local newspaper articles you may be 
writing. Usually it is a good idea dur- 
ing the spring season to integrate 


safety precautions with agricultural 
chemicals into all phases of your work. 
DO NOT STRESS THE DAN- 

GERS OF USING THE CHEM- 

ICALS. STRESS THE IMPOR- 

TANCE OF FOLLOWING THE 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Stress becoming label conscious, for 
the label clearly states the dangers 
involved, instructions for first aid 
treatment, and notes for physicians 
which includes the antidote. 

Make use of every avenue of mass 
media throughout the year as agri- 
cultural chemicals are now used not 
only in the growing season but in 
barns, buildings, and even in the farm 
homes during the rest of the year 
A local television station is an ex- 
cellent place to demonstrate to a 
large audience the 
reading the label 


effectiveness of 


Dealers Can Help, Too 

Enlisting the help of agricultural 
chemical dealers in your area usually 
means that they will be most happy 
to display posters and enclose in- 
formative stuffers in their billing 
which will state the safety precau- 
tions needed when handling agri- 
cultural chemicals. After all, no 
chemical dealer is hoping to kill his 
customers! The equipment dealers 
distributing applicating equipment 
can also be helpful in the same 
manner. 

In order to make a community more 
conscious of this potential problem, 
farm chemical accident records should 
be kept. This can be done by surveys 
conducted by youth organizations, o1 
adult farm organizations. 


In a basically agricultural com- 
munity the necessity for using ag- 
ricultural chemicals is accepted, as 
is the potential danger which some 
of these materials bring to those who 
use them. Because this problem of 
hazard to the user has been met 
forthrightly the safety record for ag- 
ricultural chemicals is good. Each 
farmer must take a direct and per- 
sonal responsibility for the chemicals 
used on his farm, the amounts, 
methods and timing of application. 
Neighbors should be advised when 
farm chemicals are to be applied and 
recognize the necessity for their use. 

In the continuing battle with nature. 
man, with the aid of science, is at 
present fighting to a draw. The de- 
velopment of agricultural chemicals 
has been, and will continue to be an 
ever increasing aid in this battle. The 
toxic properties necessary in some 
agricultural chemicals in varying de- 
grees are toxic to man also. Recogni- 
tion of this fact is the first step in 
using agricultural chemicals with 
safety. READ—HEED, THEN PROCEED.— 
End 
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J. 1. Case Introduces New 
1960 Line of Farm Tractors 


A “new look” in farm tractors along | 
with several engineering advances | 
were featured in the World Premiere 
of the 1960 line of J. I. Case Company | 
tractors at Phoenix, Ariz., in Novem- | 
ber. | 

Said to be the most complete line 
of wheel and crawler tractors ever 
offered by a single manufacturer, the 
Case line includes eight wheel-type 
and four crawler units 

The new Case-O-Matic Drive, sim- | 
ilar to that available in ‘ne modern 
automobile, created a great deal of 
interest at the press and dealer dem- 
onstrations. This new drive enables 
the farmer to select the proper gear, 
and then complete his job without 
shifting, stalling, or using the clutch. 
It links the engine with the trans- 
mission hydraulically to produce 
“power automation.” 


Instead of having to operate with 
a fixed speed within each gear setting, 
the new Case-O-Matic Drive provides 
a variable speed in every gear range 
with constant power to handle each 
particular job. Tractors equipped 
with the new unit have eight forward 
speed ranges. The new drive unit 
gives the tractor the ability to in- 
stantly and automatically increase its 
pulling power to match the require- 
ments of the load. 


NEW-LOOK TRACTORS—Shown above is | 
a partial line-up of the “new look” 1960 
Case tractors. 


* 


Headquarters of the Poultry & Egg 
National Board have been moved to 
the Willoughby Power Bldg., 8 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, II. 


PRODUCTION! 
QUICKER! EASIER 


with the 


MATTOX and MOORE'S PASTE INJECTABLE 
®) 


The exclusive paste formula which interrupts broodiness swiftly 
and easily. When used as directed, as soon as you spot a broody 
hen ... NO-BROOD will get birds back into production. 


The Complete Manual on Paste 
Injectables and the Multi-Jector 
SHOOT FOR PROFIT, PRODUCTION & PROTECTION 


MATTOX & MOORE PASTE INJECTABLES 
and the Versatile MULTI-JECTOR are 
DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY BY 


ANDERSON BOX CO. 


BOX 1052 * INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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they will have a better idea of what 


Should You Survey? 


How can an educational pro- 
gram be planned if it is not 
known who or what you are 
planning for? 


This was the question which John 
Young, Monroe county, Iowa, County 
Extension Director, tried to answe1 
by conducting a survey of his county. 
Young hoped that he could find out 
vho and what he had in the way of 
rural people so that his respective 
programs could be more effectively 
planned and efficiently used. 

The survey sheet along with in- 
structions was sent out to one co- 
perator in each four square mile 
area over the county. A time and place 
were set to return three surveys with 
approximately 95 percent returned by 
the deadline date. A personal con- 
tact follow-up made the survey com- 
lete. 

The principal questions asked con- 
erned age, occupation, place of part- 
time employment, and if part-time 
employment was wanted, etc. 

Although this type of survey entails 
quite a large amount of work, Young 
recommends it strongly, especially to 
i new agent in a county. He would 
not only gain some very usable statis- 
tics, but through this method learn 
juite quickly just what he has to 


work with in his county 


What About Urban Agents? 
Essex county, New Jersey, has 
a million people in an 80,000 
acre area. 


R. E. Harman, county agent, says 
the census lists 154 farms, but ac- 
tually he has less than 100 “dirt” 
farmers. So you ask the question, 
what do two men agents and three 
home agents do? 

Well, 4-H club work takes up most 
of the time of two agents, with a large 
part of their time being spent on home 
grounds improvement and _ related 
projects. Ornamental horticulture is 
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Max McDonald 


type job they are getting. And, of 
course, this money will have been 
well spent in the Penn State Exten- 


sion Service. 


Old Agents Fade Away? 
Retired county agents don't 
just fade away. Two retired 
county agents of Pennsylvania 
prove this point. 


for the 


Buff Coleman, retired agent of 
Northhampton county is now full- 
fledged manager of the Pennsylvania 


Livestock Exposition. Buff worked 
very closely with the Exposition while 
he was county agent, so it was a nat- 


ural to appoint him manager after his 
an important and popula. part of the retirement. 
agents’ work. Hundreds of urban A better mousetrap is not beating 
people attend the two annual land a path to retired agent Ross Gridley’s 
planting demonstrations which are door. But a better set of caponizing 


held. Lawn establishing and renovat- instruments are. Ross, retired Beaver 
ing; shrubbery pruning; landscape county agent, turns out these instru- 
plans; backyard gardeners’ demon- ments in his basement workshop, and 
strations; planting plans for schools, poultrymen, county agents, ag teach- 


libraries, churches, etc.; shade tree ers, and equipment dealers keep him 
problems; and testing backyard soil busy with orders.—End 

samples are some of the many tasks 
an urban county agent does. Harman 
says they work closely with garden 
club organizations, civic groups, seed 
and fertilizer dealers, and nurseries 
to keep these people informed on 
latest recommendations. 


Student Trainees 


Training for Extension work 
is actually given “on the job” 
to juniors of the College of 
Agriculture of Penn State. 


This summer 15 agricultural stu- = 
dents have been working as summer “4 
assistant county agents. They are NEWS COLUMNS—John Walker, center, 
now enrolled as seniors in agriculture Clarion county agent, discusses his re- 
in Penn State. This type training is cently inaugurated weekly news column 
it » local newspaper editor, le ile 
given in order for these young men to With the local newspaper editor, left, while 
TI Lawrence Ecklund, assistant county agent, 
get a taste of Extension work. 1€N, right, looks on. News columns are a popu- 
if they do go into county agent work, lar way of writing about Extension. 


VISIT QUEBEC—New York County Agricultural Agents added an international angle 
to their professional improvement program with a two-day visit to the Dominion Experi- 
ment Station at Lennoxville, Quebec. Pictured above with Ernest Mercier (left), station 
superintendent, are Walter Durniak, George Heugler, Edgar Buckley, and Merle Reese. 
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Pat Stout of Masters, Colorado, and “Junior,” 


her heavyweight Purina-fed Angus calf that was declared 


Reserve Champion steer over all breeds in the Junior Show at the Colorado State Fair this past year 


Pat Stout, a pert young lady from 
Masters, Colorado, took most of the 
top honors at the Morgan County 
Colo.) Junior Fair this past year. 
She also won first place in the class 
of three calves in the Junior Show 
at the Colorado State Fair. And, 
‘Junior,’ her heavyweight Angus 
steer, was acclaimed Reserve Cham- 
pion over all breeds at Colorado’s 
State Fair Junior Show. 


Yet, this was the first year Pat had 
a fat beef project in her local youth 
club. 


A Purina feeder (and a mighty 


FEED PURINA...You CAN DEPEND ON THE 


Pat won many top honors 


attractive one), Pat is headed for 
many more successful years—both 
as a feeder, an exhibitor of fine 
cattle and as a useful young leader. 


Purina congratulates you, Pat Stout, 
and wishes you well. 
* * . * 


You will find that Purina Dealers 
everywhere are ready to help you solve 
livestock and poultry feeding and 
management problems. Whether you 
are feeding for the show ring or for 
market, remember, Purina will help 
you produce more meat, more milk, 
and more eggs—at low cost. 
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@ THERE HAS BEEN quite a bit of interest among agri- 

cultural workers recently about the growth-stimulating 
compounds—the gibberellins. This story contains the an- 
swers to many questions about these chemicals. 

The gibberellins are natural plant growth regulating 
organic chemicals produced by the fungus Gibberella 
fujikuroi from whence comes their name. The fungus is 
grown in mass liquid culture medium of one gallon or 1000 
gallon or more capacity for a period of 4 to 17 days and 
the gibberellins are then extracted by chemical procedures. 
The process is quite similar to that used in the production 
of antibiotics. 


The Gibberella fungus itself is a serious disease of rice, 
producing substances that cause the rice plants to become 
tall and spindly and fall over in the water. The Japanese 
call it the “foolish seedling” disease and their scientists have 
been the most prolific workers in studying the disease, 
isolating the causal fungus organism in 1898 and as early 
as 1926 the Japanese scientist, Kurosawa, proved that the 
fungus itself did not produce visible disease symptoms. The 


symptoms were caused by chemicals made by the organism 
as it grew on rice. By 1939, Japanese chemists had isolated 


three chemicals in pure form and called them, as a group, 
“gibberellins,” and in addition to rice caused excessive 
growth in a wide variety of plants. Perh the most widely 


distributed one is now called gibberellic acid. In most 
instances all three compounds produce about the same plant 
growth responses whether applied separately or as the 
mixture. It seems rather ironical that we are today using 
one of the greatest disease problems of the Japanese as an 
aid in growing plants. 


Who Makes Gibberellins? 


Most of the companies that produce antibiotics commer- 
cially are now making gibberellic acid (gibberellins), 
either as a large scale venture for immediate sale or on an 
experimental trial basis. There are other large and small 


Some slow-growing shrubs such as yew, 
azalea and rhododendron develop at a 
faster rate when treated with the acid. 
Here, two untreated yew plants are shown 
at the right; two plants of the same age 
that were treated with gibberellic acid one 
month prior to this photograph are shown 
at left. 
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companies that produce chemicals, 
other than antibiotics, by fermenta- 
tion procedures. These companies are 
eyeing the experimental development 
of gibberellic acid for agricultural use 
and can readily convert to produce it. 

The British, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd., company has done much 
experimental work in the production 
of gibberellic acid and perhaps were 
the first to sell it in this country in 
1956, for $40.00 per gram ($18,000 per 
pound). Some kinds of plants respond 
quite readily to applications of less 
than one millionth of a gram, so even 
at this price, experimental work 
could proceed. The company was 
most generous in supplying, without 
charge, enough of the chemical for 
scientists to conduct experiments in 
many parts of the world. 


What Does It Cost? 


Recent quotations have placed gib- 
berellic acid at $10.00 a gram and 
indications are that the price will be 
lowered considerably below _ this 
figure. The relative price of the 
chemical is greatly dependent upon 
the outcome of experiments, now in 
progress, designed to determine just 
how useful the chemical will be to 
agriculture in general. 

Gibberellic acid is indeed a fan- 
tastic chemical. It has shown some 
kind of growth response on practically 
all economic plants that it has been 
tested on, including agronomic, for- 
estry and horticultural plants in more 


than 50 different species. The re- 


sponses themselves are quite varied, 
depending on the kind of plant, stage 


Brussels sprouts, left, untreated plant; 
right, plant of same age that was sprayed 
with gibberellic acid (500 parts per mil- 
lion) two months before harvest. The 
treated plants developed more stem growth 
and buds (heads). 


of development when treated, and the 
amount of chemical applied. 

For instance, most plants have been 
made to grow taller, some heavier and 
with more leaves, others spindly and 
with smaller leaves than the un- 
treated plants; the seeds of lettuce 
and other plants have been induced 
to germinate under conditions that do 
not favor germination; biennial plants 
that require two years to bear seeds, 
such as cabbage, sugar beets and the 
like have been made to produce seeds 
in one year or In the case of 
sugar beets the plant breeder can ob- 
tain several generations a year. 


less. 


The chemical has also substituted, 
in part at least, for the cold require- 
ment of woody plants such as oak and 


maple, and floricultural plants such as | 


hydrangea; some kinds of plants 
have been induced to flower earlier 
(African violet, rose, sunflower, 
dahlia), but others flowered later 
(salvia, sweet pepper) than the un- 
treated; gibberellic acid has promoted 
the development of flower buds 
(cyclamen, strawberry) that ordi- 
narily do not develop. 

Gibberellic acid causes an increase 
in growth rate of most all the common 
garden crops and flowering annuals. 
Some of the most spectacular results 
have been with forest or shade trees 
such as willow oak, black walnut, red 
maple, poplar, loblolly pine, yew, 
rhododendron and others. The aver- 
age height of treated black walnut 
seedlings, for instance, was six and 
one-half feet while the untreated 
averaged one and one-half feet in one 
season. The plants were treated soon 
after germination when about four 
inches tall. The stem diameter was 
correspondingly increased by treat- 
ment. Many woody plants char- 
acteristically make one flush of 
growth, set a terminal bud and then 
require a long dormant period (usu- 
ally combined with cold) before they 
will grow again. Gibberellic 
treatment sometimes 
type of dormancy. 


acid 
overcomes this 


Some Plants Don’t Respond 


Although the loblolly pine has 
proven to be fairly responsive to gib- 
berellic acid treatment under green- 
house conditions, other conifers such 
as white pine, Virginia pine and white 
spruce showed little or no stimulatory 
growth effects even when treated 
with relatively large dosages. It is 


possible that the treatments were not | 


applied at the proper time or the 


chemical did not penetrate into tissues | 


that could respond to it. 
In early experiments when the acid 


was applied to several kinds of young | 


transplanted plants and also with cut- 
tings of rose, holly, privet and hy- 
drangea, the chemical had an inhibi- 


Written Especially for 


Farmer and Classroom U's 


New 16 page 
guide to 
Scientific Seed 
Treatment 


@ How does modern seed treat 
ment work? Why is it so effective 
What diseases will it control? How 
much extra profit can the farmers 
of your community expect to 
ceive if they treat their seed? 

This new 16 page bulletin was 
written to answer questions such 
as these. It is attractive in appear 
ance, easy-to-read, and complete 
Discusses wheat, oats, barley, cot 
ton, flax, and other crops. 

Use the coupon below 
to obtain free copies of 
this bull 


classroon 


informative 


_2 tin for your 


or bulletin rack 


| 
| PANOGEN COMPANY l 
| Department A, Ringwood, Illinois 
: Gentlemen: Please send me 
copies of your new instructional 
| bulletin, “Modern Seed Treatment 
without cost 
| 
| Name 
Title 
Address | 
| 
| Town | 
| 
| State 
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FIRST 


AGAIN IN 


Better Farming 
Methods 


Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 
measure a publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 


Through an independent survey, 
2345 vo-ag teachers, county agents, 
and soil conservationists were 
asked: Which of the three princi- 
pal leader publications they found 
most helpful. Among agricultural 
leaders who receive all three publi- 
cations, BFM is preferred 3 to 1 
over the second publication in the 
field. 

This survey, completed in April, 
1957, gave the same result as every 
survey since 1947. 


e Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 

Again in 1956, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 45 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
167 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $238,621 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods during 
1956. 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


33,000 copies monthly 


Farming Better Farming 
Methods 


WATT PUBLISHING CO 


Sandstone Building 
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MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. . 


root 


effect on 
early growth. Later experiments have 
shown it advantageous to delay gib- 
berellic acid treatment for a week or 
so to allow young transplanted seed- 
lings to develop a few new roots. 


tory formation and 


Ag Leaders May Experiment 
Gibberellic acid is now available 
for experimentation or demonstration 
by county agents, science teachers, 
students and home owners. Many 
leading garden supply now 
carry one or more brands under de- 
scriptive trade Drug 
that antibiotics 
source of literature and in- 
formation on gibberellic acid. The 
experiments in many of the state ex- 
periment 


stores 
names com- 


panies produce are 


also a 


stations have now pro- 
gressed far enough so that they also 
can furnish information about the 
chemical. At the present time, none 
of these agencies are recommending 
the treatment of 
plants. 


large acreages of 

There are a number of reasons for 
this; first, the cost at present would 
be prohibitive, secondly, the results 
with large acreage crops, such as corn, 
wheat, cotton, soybeans, etc. have not 
progressed far enough or have been 
conclusive enough to warrant such 
recommendations at this time. In the 
event that large scale applications to 
the above mentioned crops is found 
to be beneficial, the presently avail- 
able spraying, dusting or seed treat- 
ment equipment could be used. Gib- 


berellic acid has been found to be 
compatible with the recommended 
rates of application of the newer 


organic insecticides and fungicides if 
a combination 
sirable. 


treatment were de- 


Are Gibberellins Toxic? 

There is very little information 
available on the toxicology of gib- 
berellic acid. Tests with small animals 
such as mice and rats have indicated 
that mammalian toxicity of the 
chemical is very low, whether ad- 
ministered orally over a period of 
several months or intravenously. The 
chemical did not cause irritation to 
the skin or eyes and appears to be 
quite safe to handle. 

Since the actual amount of gib- 
berellic acid that is used for treat- 
ing plants is very small it is difficult to 
detect residues by the use of chemical 
methods presently available. At the 
present time the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration has not set tolerances 
for gibberellic acid or approved its 
use on food products for consumption. 

Most garden vegetables and grasses 
that have been induced to become 
overly vegetative through application 
of gibberellic acid generally become 
moderately to severely chlorotic in 


appearance. This condition if not too 
far advanced, has been corrected by 
application of nutrients, 
particularly nitrogenous ones. 


additional 


Light May Cause Growth 


Plant scientists working on the 
effects of different kinds of light have 
found that some kinds of plants are 
given a_ growth 
berellic-acid-like “jolt” when given a 
brief exposure to red light occurring 
in the dim part of the spectrum. They 


stimulating gib- 


call this response the “Far-Red” 
effect. 
On the basis of early work with 


extracts of pollens, which contain very 


active growth-stimulating chemicals 
U.S.D.A.’s Dr. J. W. Mitchell searched 
through the various plant parts ir 
1950 and found that the very young 


embryos of the bean seeds contained 


a potent compound that caused plants 


to elongate though 


they wert 
treated with gibberellic acid. During 
the past year or so workers in Cali- 
fornia have found similar materials in 
embryos of wide varieties of plants 


called “gib- 
and are 
nost plants. As 
yet, there is no positive that 


with the 


These plant extracts ar 
berellin-like” 
parently produced by 


substance 


ap- 


prool 
lly identical 


iCal 


they are chemica 


gibberellins, alt they bring 
about very similar rowth responses 
when applied in 1ute amounts 


Treated Plants Heavier 


A number of workers have reported 
that gibberellic acid-treated plants are 
heavier both in fresh and dry weight 
than the untreated plants. Over-treat- 


ment, however, generally results in 


moderate to severe reduction in plant 


constituents even though the treated 


plants may be much taller. 
In the process of screening for new 
growth regulating con 
Plant Industry Sta 
Maryland, a 
caused the test plant to become short 
and intensely green in Although 
this response was reported in 1949, it 
did not create much 

With the acid 
and its elongating effects, considerable 
interest has been shown in the short- 
ening compounds. One of these syn- 
thetic chemicals designated Amo- 
1618 for short, is particularly effective 
on some kinds of ornamental plants 


ipounds at the 
tion, 3eltsville, 
number of chemicals 


Colo! 


cientific interest. 


advent of gibberellic 


such as chrysanthemum and salvia. 
Application of a small amount of the 
chemical to varieties that ordinarily 
grow several feet tall and spindly re- 


duce their height to a matter of 
inches. Although the Amo-1618 
treated plants generally come into 


flower a few days later than the un- 
treated plants, they remain alive and 
attractive in appearance for 
weeks longer.—End 
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JOHN DEERE is ©4#rsY AGAIN with 


The Only Modern Planter 
for Todays 


The new 
dry-fertiliz 


ROFITABLE corn production curately, precision-place high-anal- tically insure a_ perfect 

today is a science ...a science ysis fertilizer, and apply weed corn every time. 
that not only dictates accurate and insect-controlling chemicals in Whether you choose the 494 
planting at faster speeds, but the one fast cost-cutting trip across the Four-Row or the 694 Six-Row 
combining of four big jobs into field. And the new John Deere’ can equip it to meet your ey 
one operation. Today, you need a_ Planters are the only ones on the planting need. You have yi 
planter that will plant fast and ac- market that live up to these specifi- choice of big-capacity dry- or liqu 
cations. It’s only a new John Deere fertilizer attachments that are r 
that gives you this four-in-one job time-savers. You have a wide cho 
of planting, and it’s only with a of ground-working equipment 
new John Deere that you can prac- fertilizer openers. The insecticid: 
attachment can save your re} 
ing... or getting a half stand. The 
pre-emergence weed sprayer ( 
save you one or more cultivatior 

Put your corn-growing operatio 
into high gear this season by plant- 
ing with today’s only modern 
planter—the all-new John Deere. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE @ Moline, Ill. @ Dept. A70 


Please send me Free literature on 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| new 494 and 694 Corn Planters 
i 
| 
| 


JOHN DEERE WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND | 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” | 
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“Use those fish ponds 
a fishing place” 


By Earl F. Kennamer 
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BEFORE—This pond, infested with lily pads, is 
being treated with 2,4-D by County Agent O. C. 
Helms of Clarke County, Ala. The picture on the 
adjacent page shows Helms looking at the same pond 
a few weeks later. 


@ “WERE getting daily calls from pond own- 

ers on weed control problems. We simply 
can’t answer all questions, and visiting each 
pond is impossible. What can we do to handle 
the situation?” 

I was on the phone listening to the cry of 
distress from one of my county agents. 

“Listen, George,” I said. “I’m due for your 
county next month. The weather’s warming 
up fine, so let’s put on a wingding fish pond 
school with all the trimmings.” 

“I’m all ears!” came over the wire. 

“Talk with a pond owner who has a pond 
jungle of underwater weeds and who will go 
ahead with our recommendations. Get him to 
order the sodium arsenite we'll need. If he 
has some cattails along the shoreline, we’ll also 
use some 2,4-D. To keep us both straight, 
George, I'll send you a letter today outlining a 
program.” 

George and I worked on the coming project 
as a team, although we were miles apart. He 
had no problem selecting a farmer with a weed 
infested pond and with a will to cooperate fully 
with us. George mailed circular letters to all 
pond owners announcing the fish pond school 
we would conduct upon my arrival. He plugged 
the coming event in his column and over the 
radio. 

At the school held at the nearby community 


é 


clubhouse, I presented my colored 
slide series on fish pond management 
and followed it with a_ blackboard 
summary to the 65 persons present. 

“Now,” I said, “We’re going to ac- 
tually go over to Mr. Jackson’s pond 
and set up weed control demonstra- 
tions. I want you to actually 
what we do and we'll clear up all 
questions before you leave. But—I 
held up my hand for emphasis. ‘This 
won't be the end of the demonstration. 
I want you to drive over four or five 
weeks later to see the results. Then 
you can make up your own mind as 
to whether you can control weeds in 
your own pond.” 

We applied sodium arsenite to the 
upper half of the najas infested pond 
with a drum applicator and sprayed 
cattails with three different formulae 
of 2,4-D. 

Afterwards when the “students” 
had left, I turned to George. “This 
demonstration will produce more re- 


see 


sults than all the talking you and I 
could ever do.” 
He agreed enthusiastically. ‘Why, 


half the folks here were shaking their 
heads over the idea that the few gal- 
lons of sodium dripped 
over the weeds would kill them!” 

Four 
weeds 


arsenite we 


Did the demonstration work’ 
weeks later the 
had almost disappeared in the treated 
portion of the pond. The 
clumps of floating vegetation were 


underwater 


rotting 


sufficient proof of the arsenite effects. 

Here are ideas for fish pond demon- 
strations in your own county: 

WEED CONTROL: Use sodium 
arsenite for controlling underwater 
weeds, but be sure to emphasize pre- 
cautions with this deadly chemical. 
Apply bluestone for control of dark 
green slimy floating algae; sodium 
arsenite or Delrad for floating non- 
slimy algae in summer. Try different 
strengths and solutions of 2,4-D on 
above-water weeds, such as cattails 
and lilies. I usually spray one section 
with 2 cups 2,4-D ester, 5 gallons 
water, and 1 cup washing detergent 
and another with 2 cups 2,4-D with 5 
gallons kerosene. Good tip: Best con- 
trol of cattails is obtained by treat- 
ment in spring before new “catheads”’ 
appear! Amino triazole is also effective 
on some above-water weeds. You can 
also sterilize weedy shorelines with 
Chlorea in the fall to prevent re- 
growth the following spring. Black 
plastic sheeting is a promising pos- 
sibility for underwater weed control 
in small ponds and shoreline weed 
control in large ponds. 

MUDDY WATER CONTROL: Use 
gypsum (calcium sulfate) to clear 
pond water muddy because of col- 
loidal clay from natural clay 
pond basins. You also 
strate startling with gypsum 
with fruit jars, both containing water 
with clay particles in suspension; but 


soils in 
can demon- 


results 


in one, Stir a ipie tablesp % 
gypsum and display results lat 

POND WATER EVAPORATION 
Show how fatty alcohols can sav: | 
to 70 percent of water « 
loss annually. Use ty 
battery jars with clear wat 


} 


same depth exactly. Sprinkl 
of the dry 
of the water in one il 
demonstration 
months later. 

POND BALANCE: At 
newly hatched bass and 


powaer over tne 


spring and summer indi 
anced fish populations. D 
mesh minnow seines along 
of different ponds to show 


in fish reproduction in ] 
good and poor fishing 
Actually 
number of effective 
a newly constructed 
2-3 feet 


control; 


there is no et 


dee p SNOW 
weed fertiizatior f 
to produce dark greer 

of stimulated pla 
growth); soil filled tul 
forated bottoms and wit 
amounts of bentonite 
seepage control. A t p 
slides and black and whit 


before” and “after le) 
for later use. 

Remember that a |} et 
The demonstrati 


of the pudding!—! 


a recipe. 
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MAINE CERTIFIED 
1st Choice for 


SEED POTATOES 


Maine is the nation's "Shopping Cen- 
ter’ for better Seed Potatoes — 25 
varieties sized and graded to meet your 
needs. 


GRADES AVAILABLE 


1. Regular—1 7/s-3's4—Blue Tag 

2. Tag 

3. Size B—1'/2-2—Green Tag 

4. Small Size—1'/2-2'4—White Tag 
Other sizes within limits of No. |! 

available if desired. 


are 


For List of Growers Write 
Paul J. Eastman, Chief 


Division of Plant Industry 
Maine Department of Agriculture 
State House 
Augusta, Maine 


TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULFATE 


Small dosages of Copper Sulfate 
pper Su 


PHELPS DODGE 
REFINING CORP. 


300 PARK AVE.NEW YORK 22.N.Y. 
5310 W 66th STREET.CHICAGO 38 ILL 
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Flies pester us all— 


Are they here to stay? 


@ IN EARLIEST SPRING before 

any flies are seen, the simplest and 
most lasting fly control should be 
practiced. This consists of a thorough 
and complete clean-up of fly breeding 
areas. 

Manure and wet decaying straw or 
hay refuse should be spread on fields. 
Box stalls, maternity pens, loafing 
barns and other places where manure 
is allowed to accumulate should be 
cleaned and drainage provided so that 
they remain as dry as possible through 
the summer. During the fly season, 
manure should be removed from the 
barn and spread on fields as often as 
possible. Box stalls and similar areas 
should be cleaned at least every two 
weeks and preferably once a week. 

Fly control by removing breeding 
places depends on the completeness 
of the job. Even with the best sani- 
tation, additional methods of fly con- 
trol must be practiced. 


TopAY, THE BEST RESULTS can be 
achieved by use of a good residual 
spray. Diazinon, a phosphate insec- 
ticide, can be applied as a wettable 
powder or as an emulsion concentrate 
diluted to the desired strength with 
water. A .5 per cent concentration 
is usually recommended. This can be 
obtained by using 16 pounds of 25 
per cent wettable powder or two 
gallons of 25 per cent emulsifiable 
solution in 100 gallons of water. 

In making the treatment, all walls, 
ceilings, and other surfaces should be 
wet with the spray to the point of 
run-off. Before spraying feed, the 
feed troughs and water cups should 
be covered with canvas or burlap 
sacks and animals should be removed 
from the barn. 

All manufacturer’s directions and 
all precautions on the label should be 
carefully followed. Do not breathe 
dust or spray mist. Avoid contact 
with skin and eyes. Wash thoroughly 
after handling and avoid contamina- 
tion of feed or foodstuffs. Do not 
spray animals or contaminate their 
drinking water. Animals should be 
removed from buildings before spray 
operations and kept out for at least 
four hours. Do not use in dwellings 
or milk houses and do not use in 
poultry houses except for control of 
fly maggots in manure piles where 
poultry is on wire and cannot come 
in contact with the Diazinon. 


Diazinon in tests in many areas has 


and 
longer 


given 6 to 8 weeks of fly control 
often is effective for 
periods. A containing 1 
cent Diazinon will give a longer resid- 
ual and may last for an entire season 
if good sanitation is 
ever, it is 


much 


spray pel 


How- 
added 


worth- 


prac ticed 
doubtful that the 
cost of the higher dose is 
while. Two applications of 
Diazinon 
cases. 


percent 


seem  prete rable in. most 


MALATHION IS 
fly-killer, 


ANOTHE! 
but will not last as long as 
Diazinon. Where there is no problem 
of fly resistance to the 
hydrocarbon 
chlor or 


approved 


chlorinated 
insecticides, methoxy- 
lindane residual 


excellent 


sprays will 


also give results 


Several years of tests in New 
have shown the advisability of 
ing barns with residual sprays 
Applications 

flies 
numbers have 
made in mid-June by 
three weeks. Probably even 
earlier spray applications would have 
given even better results. In 
instances, fly control 
until mid-June or early 
Diazinon applied the previous year in 
late August or early September. Un- 
doubtedly only a small portion of the 
Diazinon residue remained in the 
spring, but it was sufficient to kill the 
early season flies and greatly delay 
extensive fly breeding 


Jersey 
spray - 
early 
in the season. 
mid-May 

pearing in 


made in 
first 
outlasted 


when were ap- 
applications 


two to 


some 
resulted 


July 


has 


from 


OTHER METHODS OF FLY CONTROL can 
be used in addition to residual sprays. 
Space sprays and baits have useful- 
ness throughout the They, 
too, can be used early in the season 
and will be most valuable when ap- 
plied on warm days when flies are 
moving. A little care in applying 
baits early in the season will give ex- 
cellent results. The baits should be 
applied on the warm sunny 
where flies tend to congregate. 
plication of baits to the areas where 
flies are most numerous is important 
at all times, but especially 
spring and late fall. 


season. 


areas 


Ap- 


so in early 


There are many brands of baits on 
the market, most of containing 
Diazinon, malathion, or Bayer L13/59 
as the toxicant. Baits are useful but 
must be applied frequently and with 
discretion for best results, and cannot 
be expected to give as comple 
trol as a good residual 


them 


te con- 


End 


spray. 


CLEANER 
HEALTHIER 
= op 
FARM 
Ries 
Y 
“pests such as algae and weeds. and 
animal pests such as leeches and 
FR EE 
| mal Pests in Farm Ponds with Copper 
| helpful brochure just ask for it on a | 
— 


ional Films 
Education 


d Sevnr 
4 Slides 


THE SHEEP THAT COUNT, 16 mm., 
color, 30 minutes. Available 
from the Farm and Home Div., Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


sound, 


This new documentary film outlines 
recent advances in the care and feeding 
of sheep, and stresses techniques for 
reducing losses from This 16 
mm. film is narrated by CBS news com- 
mentator Walter Cronkite, and contains 
summaries of recent experimental work. 

The new film 
time to such comparatively recent de- 
velopments as feeding and the 
use of pelletized rations. In order to 
give you a better understanding of the 
problems facing producers in different 
parts of the country, prominent sheep- 
men in California, Colorado, New Mex 
Illinois and Kentucky appear in 
the picture to explain how such vari- 
ables as climate and available pasture 
affect their operations. 


disease. 


devotes considerable 


creep 


ico, 


Yipes, an error! 


We listed the film “Old Mac- 
Donald” from the American Feed 
Manufacturer's Association, Inc. 


with the wrong address in our Sep- 
tember issue. Please send requests 
for this film either to the Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 
54th St., New York City, N. Y., or 
Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


STEEL BUILDINGS FOR BETTER 
FARMING, sound, color, 28 minutes. 
Available from Film Distribution 
Center, United States Steel, 525 Wil- 
liam Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


This informative motion picture is 
designed to show the farmer how he 
can use prefabricated steel farm build- 
ings for more efficient farm storage and 
housing needs. It shows how farmers 
everywhere are taking advantage of 
the practicability of steel buildings. 

This new film depicts the type of 
steel barns that have been developed, 
in collaboration with the several steel 
building manufacturers, to serve al] 
farm needs. This is not only a story of 
the importance of steel buildings in pro- 
tecting hard-earned grains and crops 
and expensive farm machinery, but a 
story that will stimulate new ideas and 
make a significant contribution toward 
improvement of agriculture. 


BUILT 
and white, sound, 26 minutes. Avail- 
able from the Southern Pine Associa- 


FOR LIVING, color or black 


tion, P. O. Box 1170, New Orleans 
4, La. 
‘Bult for Living,” a new motion 


picture produced by the Southern Pine 
Association, takes a young. couple 
through the various of home 
planning, and in the 
the important things to look for in a 
new home. 


steps 


process, rey eals 


sy relating one family’s experiences 


the film describes the respective roles 
of the architect, the contractor, and 
the lumber dealer; tells of the best 


values for the building dollar, and warns 
of the risks involved in shoddy work 
manship and inferior materials. 


EGG LAYERS—FROM JUNGLE 
FOWL TO HYLINE, 16 mm., sound, 
color. Available from Film 
Foundation, 1731 Eye St., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


This film of the history of the chicken 
carries the viewer through the many 
stages of this bird’s development. It 
contains sequences on cock fighters, 
exhibition of fancy poultry, production 
breeding, scientifically bred layers, and 
mass producing chickens. This fast- 
moving film would be of particular in- 
terest for those poultry meetings. 


KORDIMULCH: THE PLASTIC 
GARDENER, color, sound. Available 
from the Kordite Company, Macedon, 
2 
This new movie shows beautiful 

blooms in full color, gives professional 

landscaping hints, and explains new 
techniques for making your garden 
grow—with plastic. 

The Kordite Company invites you to 
use this film free for showing to garden 
clubs and other groups interested in 
beautifying the outside of their home. 
The film demonstrates, with actual gar- 
den locations, how a new year-round 
black plastic mulch can be used to kill 
weeds, to encourage growth, and to cut 
down watering requirements. 

Among the flowers shown are asters, 
azaleas, cineraria, viola tricolor, roses, 
and cyclamen. Also shown are many 
foundation shrubs and how to care for 
them with mulch. The film shows gar- 
deners how to increase the size, strength 
and beauty of their flowers. 


Train Judging Teams Now 
Winter is a good time t neent 

on training judging 

Many t 


member of 


contests. 
that a 
be very helpful to 

Much of the training in be 


side of regular cla time 

help of older students and rs 
teaching aids. Grain grades on pay‘ 
and weed specimen page ¢ 


catalog No. 41 
vo a long way by themselve 


will enable tude 


Be Sure to Watch the 


Ventilation 
Projected visual aid 
strips, slides and 
most effective ohe 
darkened room. Sometimes, h 
the effort todoa good 700 of 
there is a tendency to f get at 
tilation, 
The shades show pa 
example, will darken a 
should be mounted a ttle 
from the window to a ye 
tion of air. This dai ) 7 
| rolls up easily, so Ss we ! 
carrying in @ car fe é tou } ? 
and out-of-the-way meeti g 
Use A Flanneigraph to 
Develop Your Message 
The chief advantage of a flanne 


graph over a chart or 
that you can develop your story po 
by point. Your audience is 
to the whole message at one time. Eas 
point in the talk or lesson can be 

a card with flocked or san 
backing. It is ready to when 

need it. Flocked material called ‘F lok 


tite” is listed on page 45 


not expose 


inar 
apapered 


use 


and read\ 


made flannel boards are on pages 44 
and 45. Be sure that the board is we 
| lighted. Inside silvered flood lamps of 

150 watts are good, or you can us¢ 

2 x 2 slide projector of low to med 

wattage. 

Always Carry A Spare 
Projection Lamp 
It’s just as important to have a spe 
lamp as it is to have a spar ¢ 
your car. On page jo find 

tion lamps to fit any slide o7 

picture projector. Examine the 

im your projector atter ten howrs 

use to see if it has darkened appre 

ably or begun to enlarge. If there 
serious darkening o f any enlarge 
ment is noticed, better put 

lamp before you have trouble 4) 

lamp left in the machine too long 

swell “up and may have to be removes 


with a hammer and chisel 


If you haven't received catalog number 41, 
write today for your free copy 


| NASC FORT ATKINSON, 


WISCONSIN 
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91—Feed Additives 


To supplement your information on 
the ever-growing feed additive field, 
you'll want to order a booklet from the 
American Cyanamid Company about 
their antibiotic Aureomycin. This de- 
scriptive booklet will help you in your 
work. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 91 


92—Conservation Facts 


Facts about the watershed program 
of the Soil Conservation Service are con- 
tained in a new booklet entitled “Blue- 
print for Opportunity Unlimited.” Order 
your copy from the International Har- 
vester Company. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 92 


93—The Thram Story 


A booklet designed to supply tech- 
nical data to county agents, vo-ag teach- 
ers, and other ag workers on Thram has 
been compiled by the S. B. Penick Com- 
pany. You'll find this story interesting 
Order your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 93 


94—Milking Machines 


A 12-page booklet just published by 
the Crown Dairy Supply Company tells 
how to get the most service from your 
milking machine rubber. Send for your 
free copy. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 94 


95—Liquid Feeds 


A new concept in quality livestock 
nutrition is discussed in a booklet about 
forea from the Industrial Chemicals 
Company. Ag leaders are invited to get 
a free copy of this booklet. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 95 


96—Feed Charts 


Charts that allow you to quickly com- 
pute the grain requirement for high- 
producing cows as related to the cash 
value of roughages, is available from 
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the Beacon Milling Company. Order to- 
day. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 96 


97—The Dynafae Story 
A very colorful booklet available from 
Armour and Company tells the success 
story of a new feed additive—Dynafac. 
This well-illustrated booklet is yours 
for the asking. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 97 


98—Holstein Handbook 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America has just published a new 
reference guide of its programs of breed 
improvement and promotion. Your copy 
of this concise 20-page listing of Holstein 
activities is available by circling the 
postal card number below. 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 98 


99—Portable Furnace 


A new LP gas-burning portable fur- 
nace is being introduced by the Agri- 
cultural Equipment Corporation. Get 
further details on this equipment by 
circling the postal card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 99 


100—Fertilizer Placement 


An important subject to modern 
farmers—fertilizer placement—is the 
topic of a new 40-page booklet by the 
American Potash Institute. For a free 
copy, circle the postal card number be- 
low. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 100 


101—Hygromix Fact Book 


That’s the title of a new booklet of 
the Eli Lilly Company telling about a 
new effective way to control worm 
parasites in swine. For more information 
about their product, send for your cop 
of this helpful booklet 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 101 


102—Live-Saving Products 


Two new bulletins, one on nf-180 
tablets, another on Nitrofurazone soluble 
have been prepars Hess & Clark, In 
Send for your bulletin that gives de 
tailed information on how to use an 
recommend life-saving Nitrofuran prod- 
ucts 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 102 


103—New FarmTool 


This new electric FarmTool built by 
the Thor Power Tool Company may be 
used as an impact wrench, drill, screw- 
driver, auger, wire brush, sander, or 
hole saw by attaching various acces- 
sories. You can get further details about 
this piece of equipment by circling the 
postal card number below. 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 103 


104—Protects Grain 


The Dow Chemical Company invites 
ag leaders to send for a copy of their 
leaflet, “Grain Sanitation.” Order your 
copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 104 
(Cont'd on page 44) 
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(Echoes—Cont’d from page 14) 


Likes Annual Directory .. . 
Dear Frank: 

“You are to be congratulated on the 
fine manner in handling the 1957 Annual 
Directory issue and the quantity of ma- 
terial included therein. 

“Agriculture teachers appreciate hav- 
ing this information available as it is 
often necessary to contact fellows in 
other communities where a contact needs 
to be made. This not only is true with 
vocational agriculture, but also county 
agents. 

“With best regards for the coming year 
and will look forward to meeting you 
again in Buffalo.’—Robert J. Bishopp, 
Powell, Wyo. 


What's a Slug... 
Gentlemen: 

“Probably by now there have been 
several people question your listing of a 
slug as an insect in the October 7, 1957 
issue of your publication, ‘Better Farm- 
ing Methods.’ Of course it is not an 
insect, so I will presume you will clarify 
this for any of the readers who may ac- 
cept this as ‘gospel fact.’ 

“I think your idea of getting readers 
acquainted with insects and their damage 
is very good, because insect control has 
become an integral part of farming, even 
though many farmers do not recognize 
this."—E. H. Fisher, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 


Nitragin Inoculation Really Pays! 


A little goes a long way... for a lot less than a 
five dollar bill, Nitragin can make tons of 
nitrogen fertilizer! That’s why it pays to inocu- 
late your legumes with Nitragin. Pennies bring 


Reader Fisher is absolutely right. The 
slug is not an insect. The slugs are 
terrestrial pulmonate gastropods, not 
now regarded as a natural group, but are 
considered to have descended from 


shelled snails ef several different families. ye) S P "4 AY E RS 
Editor 


“Since 1888° 
Correction, Please .. . CHOICE for Quality the World 
Dear Mr. Waddle: Over for 70 Years 

“In the November issue of your maga- SMITH 


zine, Better Farming Methods for 1957, BLIZZARD Sprayer 
you have listed agricultural education 
personnel beginning on page 45 of sec- 
tion 2. 

“On page 46, you have listed Cecil E. 
Stanley as Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the state of Montana. I know 
that this is an editorial error, but 
it has caused several pieces of mail to be 
addressed to Cecil E. Stanley. Some 
of the mail is for me and some of 
the mail should have gone to Mr. 
Stanley, State Director at Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

“Would it be possible for you to cor- 
rect this error in the next issue of Better 
Farming Methods.”—A. W. Johnson, state 
director, Vocational Education Service, 
Helena, Mont. 


World 
sprayer li 
tank. P Qt 


SMITH 
JIM DANDY 
Cart Sprayer 


King f all ray 


Many Other 
Styles and Sizes 


Our apologies, Mr. Johnson, for giving 
your job to Cecil E. Stanley in our 
November directory listings. Readers, 


PRICES ALLOW ATTRACTIVE MARK-UP 


Send 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


address correspondence to the state di- oo 

= pa . a 454 Main St., Utica 2, N. Y Catalog 
rector of vocational education for Mon "Originators of Sprayers”’ 
tana to: A. W. Johnson, Helena.— Canadian Rep. G. L. Cohoon 


Editor 1265 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 


b: Bonus-Billions Guaranteed 
y When you buy your legume seed be sure to ask 
for the inoculant in the familiar orange package. 
Only Nitragin guarantees the bacteria count... 
billions per bushel of seed. These are high 
nitrogen-fixing strains that assure a good catch 
Nitragin’s superior peat humus base is a perfect 


BIG dollar returns in low cost fertility, heavier} medium for the bacteria — and for quick, easy 


yields, high quality feed. 


INOCULANT 


NITRAGIN 


SOYBEANS 


inoculation. Important too, each package is 
dated to assure you of fresh, virile bacteria 
at all times. 


NITRAGIN MAKES LEGUMES PAY... in bigger yields, 
higher quality feed, low-cost fertility. 


NITRAGIN — available wherever 
legume seed is sold. 
© ALFALFAS © CLOVERS © PEAS © VETCH 


© COWPEAS © BEANS © SOYBEANS 
© LUPINES © TREFOILS AND OTHERS THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 


3249 W. Custer Avenue, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
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SOYBEANS 
ITRAG! 


Now MOVE SOIL 


for HALF Usual Cost! 


New! Improved! Does all 
kinds of soil moving at 
remarkable saving! Often 
pays for itself on the first 
job—leveling fields, filling gullies, build 
ing terraces and dams, maintaining ditches, 
et Hydraulic control lets you load, carry 

J or spread, effortlessly, without stopping 
load, rear dump. Or, you can back to 


ile or gully and dump backward. With 
out front wheel 7 models, 1 to 3 
for all tractors. Also 5 and 


ator Scraper, 1 yd. Roll-Over 


Scraper, Soilevler and Soil Ditcher 


FREE name f nearest dealer. Rush 
THE SOIL MOVER CO., Dept. BF-1, Columbus, Nebr. 
World's Largest Mfgr. of Agr. Soil-Moving Eqpt. 
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Send your card today for the Helpful 
Booklets listed in this issue. Circle 
the numbers on the card for the book- 
lets you want. 
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105—Agricultural Chemicals 


A complete listing of agricultural 
chemicals and their uses is included in a 
catalog available from Niagara Chemical 
Division. This leaflet includes descrip- 
tions and pictures of common insects. 
Order a copy for your files 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 105 


106—Spittlebug Control 


Complete information on the control 
of spittlebugs is included in a leaflet 
available to ag leaders from the Velsicol 
Chemical Corporation. Get your free 
copy. 

On the post il card 
CIRCLE 106 


107—Disease Control 


Your copy of “Antibiotic Control of 
Plant Disease with Agri-Strep” is avail- 
able from Merck & Company. Get your 
copy by circling the postal card number 
below 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 107 


108—Alfalfa Poster 


A colorful new poster from the Certi- 
fied Alfalfa Seed Council tells the key 
facts about certified alfalfa’s great bene- 
fits to farmers. This 20 x 28-inch poster 
will make an attractive display for your 
bulletin board. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 108 


109—Mastitis Control 


The Babson Bros. Company has a new 
leaflet for ag leaders, “Want to Do Some- 
thing About Mastitis?” Get your copy 
of this helpful booklet 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 109 


111—New Bulk Tank 


This Steinhorst bulk tank was recently 
named “Economizer” because of its 
quality features. For more information 


about this milk cooler circle the postal 
card number below. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 111 


L112—New Grasses 
A booklet from the New Hollar 


Machine Compar tells how plant 
wizards are pulling new grasses out of 
the lab. You may ave a copy fre 
by circling the postal card number 
below. 


On the postal card 


CIRCLE 112 


113—Feed Supplements 


The Commercial Solvents Corporatic 
invites you to ser for a copy of thei 
booklet, “High Lev« Feeding at Low 
Cost with Bacife Zine Bacit 
Antibiotic Supplements.’ 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 11 


1 | 1— Bulk Cooler 


A leaflet from the Dairy Eq pr 
Company tells how t elect the right 
bulk miik cooler. Order this valuable 
booklet today 

()r + 


115—How Much Salt? 


According to a |} clet available 
the International Salt Company, cow 
need more salt. For more information or 


this topic, circle the postal card numbe 


below. 


116—What Size Grit? 


A helpful booklet i 
Size” from the Stone Mountain Grit 
Company tells about feeding the proper 
size grit to your poultry. Orde: 
copy today 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 116 


Watch the Gi 


117—Fertilizer Booklet 


The Tennessee Corporation would be 


happy to send you their booklet “Tri- 
Basic Copper Sulfate” if you'll indicate 
your interest by circling the postal i 


number below 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 117 


118—Farm Sprayer 


Like to know how one farm spraye! 
can do all your spraying jobs? Find out 
by ordering a booklet on this subject 
from the Hanson Equipment Company. 

On the po tal card 
CIRCLE 118 


| 

or wit 
cu. yd 
81) cu 
— 
Chis Hie peated 
| 
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119—Fire Pump 

Complete information on Indian fire 
pumps for the home and grounds is avail- 
able to you from the D. B. Smith & 


Company. Order your copy of their 
booklet, “No. F98 Indian Fire Pump” by 
circling the postal card number below. 


On the card 
CIRCLE 119 


120—Pond Pest Control 
A 32-page booklet available from 
the Phelps Dodge 
how to control plant and animal pests 
farm ponds with copper sulphate 


Refining Corp. tells 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of this helpful booklet 
Orde1 yours 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 120 


122—Chain Saws 

Information on chain saws for farm 
ind woodlot is available to you from the 
Homelite Company. Send for your free 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 1 


125—Projection Sereen 
The Da-Lite Screen Company invites 
vou to send for complete information on 
their screens for slides and movies. Or- 
this helpful information today 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 123 


1241—Work Bench—Tool Rack 


This sturdy farm work bench and 
tool rack can be built easily in a day. 
For more information on this work 
bench from the Masonite Corporation, 
circle the postal card number below. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 124 


125—Modern Seed Treatment 

“The Benefits of a Modern Seed Treat- 
ment” is the title of a colorful booklet 
from Panogen, Inc. Here is the latest on 
seed treatment and its value in agricul- 
ture. Send for it. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 125 


What is 


— 
* 


so /mportant about the 


SANITATION 


FEATURES IN 


advise you 
in more profit 


niques of higher quality product 
on the sanitation principle 


able dairy farming 


give you all the advantages of excl ve tnt 
that are combined witt 


faster milking. 


EXCLUSIVE 


FRICTION 
MOUNTED 
PULSATOR 


AS) a 
EXCLUSIVE 


DEEP WELL 


PS 
BE ») 


SUSPENDED AND 


FLOOR TYPE MODELS 
@ QUICKER ASSEMBLY AND DISASSEMBLY 


@ EASIER CLEANING OF PARTS 
@ SANITARY BUCKET DESIGN 
@ EXCLUSIVE PULSATOR 

@ SMOOTH ACTION MILKING 


MILKERS 


TO TRAP BACTERIA- 
LADEN MOISTURE 


Easy cleaning, simplified operation 
specially designed milker assembly and 
claw — are just a few of the many 
advanced features that prevent milk 
rancidity. 


AND PIPELINE SYSTEMS 


Universa milking machine division 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC. 
Dept. C22 


¢ Albert Lea, Minn. 


Branches in Syracuse, New York and Waukesha, Wisconsin 
BACKED BY OVER 40 YEARS OF MILKER MANUFACTURING "KNOW-HOW" 
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for school and 


@ EACH DAY BRINGS to us more 

opportunities to be of greater serv- 
ice to our students. Arc welding 
offers us one of these opportunities. 
This is an old art but not until re- 
cently has the equipment and electric 
service been available to the average 
farmer. 


Now, many students come 
from farms where arc welders are 
common equipment. We, the ag 


teachers, are the only group in a 
position to teach welding to farm 
youth. 


Why should we teach welding? 


To teach our students to maintain 
and repair our farm equipment and 
construct unspecialized farm projects 
needed on the farm. While this is 
being done, the student’s abilities will 
be developed making him a more 
self-reliant and more valuable asset 
to mankind. 


When 
welding? 


should we start teaching 


Start as soon as you get the stu- 
dent into an organized group. With 
limited facilities in many of our 
schools, welders should never stand 
idle. Experience has proven that 
high school freshmen are as inter- 
ested and capable as older students. 
Why wait until they are sophomores? 
All able-bodied students are capable 
of doing a good welding job if they 
are given an opportunity. 


How many welders are needed? 


Four are needed in most classes of 
16 students. Two of the welders 
should be used for the carbon arc 
torch and two for arc welding. How- 
ever, if you have only one, use it to 
the nth degree to get as much teach- 
ing done as possible. 

As you know, the number of jobs 
that can be done on the welder is in- 
creasing constantly. 

Effective welding calls for a lot of 
practice and practice material. The 
material should be the same type that 
will be used in the project. For ex- 
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on-the-farm 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va 


bRECTION SUPPORT METHOD 
AND 


FIGURE 1—This classroom procedure is 
being used successfully in teaching weld- 
ing. It encourages fast learning and in- 
creases quality of work, especially uni- 
formity and width of beads. The welding 
gloves are removed from the hands. 


FIGURE 2—Note how the left hand can be 
rolled to lengthen the reach of the welder. 


ample: Use rusty pipe in the exercise 
to make a farm gate if rusty pipe is 
going to be used in making the gate. 


How to teach arc welding 


> First, it is absolutely necessary to 
establish in the minds of the students 
that good welding is easy if these 
basic principles are followed: 
That arc welding is safe if stand- 
ard safety practices are followed. 
That any of the standard prac- 
tices of manipulating the electrodes 
will produce good results. 


That one method should be 
chosen and stuck with 

That practice imperative for 
good workmans! p The student 
should see where the practice exer- 


cise leads to useful projects, like the 
farm gates 


That a large po 


ing 


tion of arc weld- 


is first learned in the classroom. 


That the student will soon “find 
himself” in welding, and he can find 
ways and mean f improving his 
welding by thoughtful analysis of 


his efforts 
> Have students evaluate 
manship found in exe 
projects before sta 


good work- 
and on 
to weld. 


ISeCs 
ting 
> Provide adequate practice 
for weld befors 
weld to a project 

> Provide 


references. 


material 


each applying the 


adequaté imple welding 


> Provide simple exercises that 


are 
used later. Here are some suggestions 
for the first two exercises always 


using a rest: 

Use the pencil in a pair of pliers 
to gain some of the 
needed in welding 

Lean the pencil about 15 degrees 
from the vertical in the direction of 
travel as shown in Figure 1. 

Weave bead the width you intend 
to make when welding. Progress 
forward about one-eighth of an inch 
on each stroke of the weave. 

Teach the students how to strike 
an are and practice until proficient. 

Have students practice on a strip 
of metal about 4” x 4” x 12” and 
observe results. Clean each bead 
after welding. It may be advisable 
to make three or four beads about 
212” apart so that all can be cleaned 
at once with a wire brush. 

Make a pad of three or more layers 
using a 44” x 4” x 4” piece of metal. 
Cover the 44” x 4” x 4” metal with 
beads. That gives 16 square inches 
of surface; then welding in opposite 
direction, cover all except %”, mak- 
ing another 14 square inches of sur- 
face covered. Now weld beads to 
within 14” of the last weld (in op- 


movements 


: 

| | | — Fah \ 
| 
| 
hy 
P 


posite direction). Now weld another 
layer making 12 square inches of 
weld, making a total of 42 square 
inches. This is an educational and 
economical exercise. Be certain to 
provide motorized metal brushes. 


What equipment is needed? 


In addition to the regular equip- 
ment, have outside calipers and a 
metal rule stabilized with sash chain 
to the side of the welding booth. This 
provides a way to measure the metal 
to determine amperage and size of 
electrodes. It is suggested that the stu- 
dent use 6011 rod the first hour then 
6013 electrodes thereafter. 

Resting the arm and supporting the 
welding hand removes much of the 
uncertainty on the part of the student. 
It is more economical to use paper to 
start the student. Wherever there is 
an irregularity in the practice exer- 
cise, it will show up in the weld. 
These practice sheets can be mimeo- 
graphed on regular 842” x 11” paper. 
They should be graded. 

Using the above techniques or other 
comparable techniques along with the 
material found in tests, most any stu- 
dent should learn to weld quickly and 
do a good job. 


Do Vo-Ag graduates 
stay on the farm? 


@ WHAT happens to vo-ag students 
after graduation? 

This question is answered by the 
Rosepine, La., vo-ag department with 
an annual survey of former students. 
Their checks indicate their students 
are scattered around the globe. 

Of the 235 boys that have graduated 
from Rosepine ag classes during the 
past 20 years, only 28 are currently 
in the field of agriculture. Three are 
full-time farmers and 18 are either 
part-time farmers or working in fields 
relating to agriculture. 

Thirty-four of the former students 
are working within 60 miles of the 
Rosepine school. 

Fourteen of the boys finished col- 
lege and two received master’s de- 
grees. Both of them are teaching 
vocational agriculture. The 14 that 
finished college graduated in the fol- 
lowing fields: 6 in agriculture, 6 in 
the arts and sciences, and 2 in the 
field of medicine. Seven Rosepine 
graduates are still in college. 

It is interesting to note that 31 of 
the former Rosepine students are in 
the armed services and most of these 
are making the service a career. 


...anew monthly information service for County Agents and Vo-Ag Teachers! Effective 
with this announcement, Velsicol Chemical Corporation is initiating a new monthly 


formation service for County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, and other agricultural leaders 


This program is designed to expand your knowledge of insect control, and impart this a 

knowledge to students and farmers. It is free, and places you under no obligation. 

product endorsement will be expressed or implied by your participation. Sign up now 

GET THESE VALUABLE REPORTS EVERY MONTH! 3 ‘ 
"tet | e VELSICOL INSECT CONTROL GUIDE SHEET... Perfect for classroom work, group meet = 
— ings, or distribution to farmers. Contains timely information that can be saved to make j ; 


HEPTACHLOR 


PARATHION 
SIGN UP 
Now! 
MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


a complete insect control textbook! 
e THE LATEST VELSICOL EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS AND FOLDERS. 


e NEWSLETTER CONTAINING INSECT CONTROL HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MONTH Your 
participation will also include the personal assistance of Velsicol entomologists on local 
insect control problems! 


CHLORDANE ENDRIN 


METHYL PARATHION GIBBERELLINS 


“WELSICOL 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


‘ 330 East Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 2 

18 

Please sign me up for the 1958 Heptachlor Insect Control Forum! ‘ 

% 

Position a 

Address 

City fon... State... 
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a a new way to increase agricultural productivity! os 
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Tree Talk 


That's one of 
I'm asked + and, 
toughest to answer 
tion of the rig 


ocal matter. 


most trequent questions 
of the 
is that sele« 


almost always 


oddly enough. 
The 


es of trees is 


one 
reason 


ht tvr 


Iwo good fulides to follow. th uch, are (1) 

nt only those species which are most com 

ion to the region: and (2) plant only those 

es which have the highest dollar value, 
either on the irket or for home use. 

In more spec terms this means: Grow 

hrite ine the southern highlands; slash 

on the stal plains: loblolly in the 


Pied 


white oak.as 


nont and coastal plains: vellow poplar, 
h and black locust on good upland 
the Midwest 
When in doubt, it’s a 


Extensic 


sites in and black walnut in the 
bottom! 
check 


state. 


inds good idea 


with the State yn Forester in 


your 


With the prices of most things being 
what they are today, you just can’t blame 
a fella for wanting to pick up a little 
extra cash. Dairy farmer John Sandahl 
of Stephenson, Mich., for example, made 
$750 in just 30 days a while back cutting 
timber in his spare time. 


Mr. Sandahl’s farm covers 320 acres, 
85 of them under cultivation and some in 
pasture. About 120 acres are 
with pine, cedar and poplar. Says Mr. 
sandahl, “At my age (55). on a dairy 
farm with not too much time between 
chores, | wouldn’t be making any extra 
money without a lightweight chain saw 


timbered 


like my MeCulloch. Its one of the best 
investments | ever made.” 

Depending on your specific needs, there’s a 
MeCulloch saw for just about every type of 
cutting job. Take the two direct-drive saws, for 
example, the all-new Super 44 and the popul ur 
1-44. Both are extremely lightweight. fast 

utti Say well suited for general farm use. 

The Su +4 packs a full 6.5 hp. vet weighs 
only 19 | Where high production cutting is 

ed, you just can't beat it in a direet-drive 

Phe D-44 is light. easy to handle and fast 
cutting, too. It puts out a little less horsepower, 
it it sells for less than the Super 44 pete is 
eal value. I suggest vou test them both, then 
the one that suits you best. You'll find 

then ind many other models, too — at vour 
nearest McCulloch dealer. Best of all, MeCul- 

h prices start as low as $165! 


FLASH! — Pve just received a limited 
supply of handy, pocket-size slide charts 
for calculating the cubic of pulp- 
wood loads. A regular $1.25 value, these 
Load Caleulators will be given away abso- 
lutely free to the first 1,000 persons who 


write in. Just send your request to Will | 


Rusch, MeCulloch Tree 
W. Century Blvd.. 


California. 


Topics Bureau, 
Los Angeles 45, 


Advert 


“i 
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isement 


—IDEAS that WORK—— 


Tells pruning value 


The value of pruning pine trees 
is easily demonstrated with two 
pieces of board—one with a loose 
knot and the other with a tight 
knot. These may be carried around 
in the back of your car so they'll 
be handy for showing the woodlot 
owner. The tight-knotted board 
shows the value of saw timber 
that has been properly managed. 
—J. C. Culler, Box 6, Newberry, 
¢C. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H or farmers. 


Res 


carch for 
the future 


@ SEVERAL studies carried out by 

the Agricultural Research Service 
point up the desirability of higher 
crop yields, high production per an- 
imal, high investment, greater cash 
outlay and increased output from the 
individual farmer’s point of view if 
his goal is maximum profits 

But what happens if farmers in each 


area follow present research recom- | 


mendations to reach this goal? Out- 
put will increase and when market 
demand is expanded less rapidly than 
output, prices will fall, unless they are 


paid by price supports and then the | 


government acquires the surplus. 
Have leaders in the agricultural 


field pushed the goal of maximum | 


profits too much while disregarding 
other goals? Sherman E. Johnston 
of the Agricultural Research Service, 
at a recent extension seminar, said 
that some specialists have pushed 
maximum production without analyz- 
ing its effect on net farm income. 
Research, he said, has been 
largely to the same objectives. If re- 
search and extension workers would 
concentrate more on individual, rather 
than group interests, in production 
and farm income, perhaps many of 
the needed changes could be brought 
about voluntarily. 

Johnston told the group that a bet- 
ter framework of research informa- 
tion as to what would constitute bal- 
anced production in the years ahead 
in view of market prospects would 
help them in their work. Then ex- 
tension workers could proceed with 
more confidence in helping farm peo- 
ple achieve their goals, but in the 
meantime, he said, their obligation is 
to do the best they can with the tools 
that are available—End 


geared | 


TEEJET SPRAY NOZZLES 
with interchange 
able orifice tips 
write for Catalog 
30. 


TEEVALVE selector 
valve for booms 
Bulletin 84. 


GUNJET SPRAY GUNS 
for pressures to 
800 p.s.i.— Bulle 
tins 65, 69 and 80 


BOOMIJET SPRAY NOZ- 
ZUES for broadcast 
spraying... Bulle- 
tins 66 and 71. 


PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES Bulletin 83 


SUCTION STRAINERS 
AND ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT Write for 
Bulletin 85 and 
Catalog 30 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3294 RANDOLPH ST. « BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN 
BRAHMANS 


GULF FREEWAY 


CAST 


BLOODLESS CASTRATO 


OVER 30 YEARS. YOU G 


SAFE — SURE — EASY 


Ask your dealer for 
less castrator made 
o., Turin, Italy 


WITH THE WORD 


AMERICAN BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS 


BURDIZZO 


USED SUCCESSFULLY * 


BE SURE IT’S STAMPED 


profit 
J 


ASSOCIATION 


HOUSTON 23, TEXAS 


N 
SURE... EASY 


e Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum surgical 
shock 

@ No septic infection 

@ No maggots 

@ No screw worms 

the original blood- 

by La “Burdizzo” 


BURDIZZO 


by 
Mite 
What kind of trees should I t for a new 
*) 
* 
have added billions of pounds to the 
FREE details & 


Always Dependable, Always Profitable 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Pilot Brand is the ideal eggshell 
material. Helps you get more eggs 
with stronger shells. Besides, it aids ir 
food assimilati helps buil 

pron t good healt f both t 

and chicks. Cos a there's 
no waste 


yr] Inthe bag with the big 
dj PILOT tive riot wnee 
OYSTER SHELL At most good feed dealers 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


Mahe 


E-Z REDD 
TAGS 


tock id LARGE 
Big Colorful t 


Easily read at 60 feet 


Write for sample and prices. 


i for free 
| ee a 


Complete line of artificial breeding equip 
ment. 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN shi 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 
JOIN THE 
MARCH OF DIMES 


How Erosion Gets the Soil 


Here is an easy and effective way 
of showing the effects of rain drop 
erosion on the soil: 

Take an ordinary tin can and solder 


a petcock to the lower edge. Then 
make a stand to suspend the can 
about three or four feet in the air. 


A tripod makes a good holder for the 
can. 


Other equipment needed for this 
demonstration is two fish bowls. Fill 
each of these half full of soil. Now, 


leave the soil in one bowl bare and 
cover the other with 
other mulch material. 

Now you're ready for the demon- 
stration. Place the tin can (filled 
with water) over the fish bow] with 
unprotected soil and open the petcock 
slightly, just letting the water drip 
into the fish bowl. The audience will 
that splashing against 
the sides of the bow] leaves a deposit 


fine straw or 


notice water 


soil. 
Now, the 


the dripping water 


of 
move bowl under 
This time there 
is no soil left on the sides of the con- 


other 


tainer, even though some water may 
splash against it. 

These easy-to-make visuals will help 
your students remember the value of 
ground cover for preventing erosion 

Leonard J. DeBoer, Vo-ag Instruc- 
tor, Chamberlain, South Dakota. 


Past F.F.A. Officer Roll 

Does your FFA Chapter keep a 
record of past officers? Richard Mills, 
Vo-Ag instructor at Tecumseh, Ne- 
braska, reports that a roll of past 
officers has boosted his FFA program. 
They found many old friends giving 
them added support when they started 
looking for past officers’ names to add 
to their roll, The past officer roll is 
kept on display where it is noticed 
by students and visitors. 


“Alvin, that is not how we girdle a hard- 
ps 


| wood tree! 


When someday a farm 
program is adopted 
that everyone likes... 


building will 
still be there 


Might be a long t n 
when it does, your tler | 

will still be there with years ot 
cost service ahe Fol 

take pride in th f 1 f 
this kind of enduring value. Tl 
buy for the future id tk 
Butler. These attractive, all-b« 
metal buildings ar redit t 
good taste and judgment. St 
sidewalls and clear-span 
provide more roo Wide do 
you get machinery in and 

ease. A Butler is fire-safe 
proof, defies wind or snow | 
and never loses its farm usef 


Be wise, see your Butler B 
Ask him for “New Uses | 
Buildings,” or mail coup be 


% 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


| 
7331 East 13th Street | 
Kansas City 26, Missouri | 


Please send me your booklet ‘'N 
Farm Buildings 3 


| Butler Builder 


Nome 
State 
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By FRANK WADDLE, Editor 


Ag Leaders Here to Stay 

What effect will an integrated 
agriculture contract farming 
—have upon the ag leader? 

This is a question that has 
come up during many recent 
gatherings of agricultural work- 
ers. This topic was often dis- 
cussed by vo-ag teachers at their 
last annual convention. 

But the discussion of this 
question was even more evident 
among county agents when they 
got together in Boston a couple 
of months ago. Many of their 
between-session discussions in- 
cluded speculations about the ag 
leader’s role in an integrated 
agriculture. 

And it appears fairly certain, 
at least in the minds of many 
outstanding agricultural leaders, 
that we are definitely headed for 
an integrated agriculture. They 
see this trend especially eminent 
in the field of animal agriculture. 

Already the third largest farm 
cash income producer—poultry 
—has become a highly integrated 
operation. And it appears that 
hogs may follow this trend. A 
milling company recently re- 
ported that it is looking for 100 
hog producers who will 
grow out 500 hogs annually on 
contract. 


each 


Cattle, too, may come nearer 
to the contract farming concept 
before too many years. Present- 
ly, many large feeding yards are 
tying in with cattle ranches and 
range operations for 
efficiency. 


greater 


These broad changes in the 
farm picture can only mean 
change for the ag leader. It will 
probably mean that he will share 
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some of his work with advisers 
of commercial feed companies, 
processors, lending institutions, 
and others who have a share in 
the many phases of contract 
farming. 


During one of the county 
agent bull sessions referred to 
above, an agent from a highly 
integrated poultry section said 
that he was seldom asked for 
advice by any commercial poul- 
tryman. They depend upon their 
feed suppliers and financiers for 
their technical information on 
broiler production. 


Should this cause alarm among 
county agents? Certainly not! 


But they certainly shouldn’t re- 


main unconcerned about the 
events that may shape their 
future. 


As a matter of fact, maybe 
this trend toward a seeming loss 
of authority is arriving at the 
most opportune time. It could 


BEAUTY | 
SALON | | 


“Look, Sis, they got Ma under the 
brooder!” 


give the county agent time to 
think about another trend that 
is shaping up for agricultural 
workers. That is, sharing more 
of their talent with the market- 
ing side of farming instead of 
production. 

Even today, research is being 
quietly conducted to determine 
just how future extension pro- 
grams can be acclimated to the 
complicated marketing structure 
of our farm economy. 

But marketing isn’t the only 
job for the county agent of the 
future. He will remain a leader 
of farm people. Can you imagine 
successful community organiza- 
tions without the guidance of ag 
leaders? What about the many 
hours of behind-the-scenes work 
that ag leaders do for farm asso- 
ciations and organizations? 

And, who is better qualified 
than the farm agricultural agent 
to keep the public informed on 
agricultural problems through 
his radio program, news column, 
and circular letter information 
outlets. 

And, even if 
farmers do 


animal 
associated 
with this new type of agriculture 
—contract who. will 
help the farmer select the con- 
cern with which to ally his 
energies and capabilities? 


most 


he come 


farming 


No, ag leaders shouldn’t be 
scared by the big bad word, 
commercialization. And if you'll 
look at the article on page 20 
of this magazine, you'll see how 
a young Mississippi county agent 
has used commercial companies 
as a stepping stone to success. 


= 
: | ‘> 
| 
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Latest, up-to-the-minute information on 
the new antibiotic feeds that fight disease 


The new High Level antibiotic feeds have moved into the 
farm picture faster than most texts can keep up with the sub- 
ject. That’s why Vo-Ag teachers have found this film kit a val- 
uable addition to their teaching program. It tells what high 
level feeds are... why they were developed . . . .what specific 
diseases they control and prevent... how and when they are 
properly introduced into the feeding program... the econom- 
ics of high level feeds. 

Full-color strip film comes with commentary on record, 
teacher’s lesson plan, student’s quiz sheet and master grader. 
Gives you excellent, up-to-the-minute information on the new 
high level feeds for your permanent film library. 

If you have not yet received the other two filmstrips in the 
Pfizer Agricultural Film Library—‘‘Control of CRD with Anti- 
biotics’”’ and “How to Judge Livestock,” write for them today. 
They are free. 


Produced by the makers of 


BRAND OF OXTYTETRACYCLINE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. ¢ World’s largest producer of antibiotics. 


| 


New film tells how 


and Shows how ext 
when to use high level feeds the first twe 
to save pigs from Infectious death loss 
Scours. Necro; prevent runts ease, gets 
and stunting from disease faster start 


Shows how to use high level Tells how and when to use 
feeds in the feeding program feeds with antibiotic at higl 
to prevent laying slumps levels to prevent and con- 


from Air Sac Colds; how trol Infectious D 


Master | 
Grader 


Strip film in full color, commentary on 
record, teacher’s lesson plan, generous supply 
of quiz sheets and master grader. 


they help low-producing  Scours, save good 
flocks lay more eggs. 
t Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
1 Agricultural Film Service, Dept. BFM-18 
} 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 
1 Please send me, without charge, the following 
Complete Film Kit, “HIGH LEVEL FEEDS 
1 (I have not previously received this kit 
OO Refill kit of students quiz sheets 
| I already have film and record 
I am a Vo-Ag Teacher County Agent Club Leader 
Name 
School 
| City Zone State 
i Estimated audience 


or 
Now FOR NEXT SEMESTER— | 
Pays Las 
—WHAT THEY ARE—HOW TO USE THEM” qq 
ex 
What the kit includes: . 
| 
Oni SHEETS / Lesson 
= 


AVERAGE RESULTS OF DEKALB 
CHIX FROM OFFICIAL TESTS* 


LIVABILITY 91.65% 


LAYABILITY 236.62 iccs 


per oird 
PROFITABILITY $4.50 bird 
(income over feea cost) 


*The above figur mpiled from Report No 18 


Council of American Official Poultry Tests, 1955-1956 


How can anything as soft, fluffy and fragile- 
looking asa DEKALB CHIX beso “DOWN- 
RIGHT RUGGED” when it comes to 
LIVABILITY and FAST GROWTH? It’s 
really no mystery .. . The answer is ‘breed- 
ing’’. Selective inbreeding and crossing is 
also responsible for the magnificent records 
set by DEKALB CHIX in OFFICIAL Ran- 
dom Sample Tests. Look at the summary of 
those records at the left. KEEP IN MIND 
that DEKALB CHIX could do as much for 
YOU ...0n YOUR FARM. Buy the nation’s 
“PROFIT PULLET” this year... 
DEKALB CHIX...and watch them change 


from lovable Chix into profitable layers. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn 
DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 


See your Loca! DEKALB Dealer, 
or, visit your Nearest DEKALB Associate 
Hatchery and order DEKALB CHIX today 
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